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Sheffield’s Three-Wheeled Hand-Car. 


Although our readers will Jaugh at the funny contrivance 





which is illustrated on another page, and which was con- | 


structed by a Pennsylvania school-master, yet it had in it the 
same idea that has been worked out very successfully by a 
Michigan mechanic, and which is illustrated by the engrav- 
ing herewith of a very neat, convenient and effective three- 
wheeled hand-car, of which the maker sends us the following 
description : 

“It isa three-wheeled vehicle, and the smallest of the 
wheels is placed at one end of a bar that is fastened to or 
taken from the main part at pleasure, and rests upon the 
left-hand rail to keep the vehicle upright and upon the track. 
The other two wheels, of which that in the rear is the 
largest, rest upon the right-hand rail, and over them is 
built a frame work that answers for a seat and carrying 
Jace. The power is rs ome from a lever in front, work 
“a hand alone or hand and foot, and connected with two 
cog-wheels which act on cogs in the 
shaft of the hindmost wheel vpon the 
track. The whole is put together in 
a very neat and substantial shape, 
and nicely finished. They are used 
by railroad officials in repairing tele- 
graph lines, measuring wood, and 
various kinds of light work, and go- 
ing twelve miles an hour without any 
extra effort. The Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Lake Shore, Port Huron, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana and Lawton 
& Paw Paw railways use them, the 
last named to carry the mail on the 
narrow-gauge road between those 
two places. Mr. 8. lately sent one on 
an order for three from the Chicago, 
Alton & St. Louis Railway, and ex- 
pects an order for five from the Can- 
ada Southern.” 

We regret that we are unable to 
give the weight of the car, as it is 
one of the lightest hand-cars ever 
built. It is very neatly designed, and 
does much credit to the skill of the 
maker, who is Mr. G. 8S, Sheffield, of 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Sontributions. 


Thou Shalt Not Drink! 


o7 


La Fayette, Ind., Feb, 27, 1879. 
To THE EpITtoR OF THE RAILROAD 
GAZETTE: 


Some days ago the following pro- 
nunciamento was evolved from out 
the seigneurial consciousness of a rail- 
road superintendent, not unknown in 
‘Ve Garden City,” viz. : 

‘*Hereafter no person habitually 
making use of mtoxicating liquors 
will be employed by this company in 
any capacity, and any such person : Z 
now employed is requested to quit = —- ~ 
without waiting for discharge. EN TNOK AN. 

* Being intoxicated while off duty, 
habitually visiting drinking saloons, 
or selecting such places for board will 
be deemed sufficient evidence of in- 
temperate habits and will be followed 
by immediate dismissal. 

* (Signed) 
———.,, Gen’) Supt.” 

Will some kindly disposed and loquacious votary of petty 
tyranny please rise and explain to an unsophisticated skeptic 
like myself by what authority even a railroad superintendent 
presumes to trespass upon the rights of those whom the ca- 
price of chance has placed under his incontestable thumb? 

While not an advocate of intemperance in the slightest de- 
gree, and freely admitting the evil consequences which fol- 
low the excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks, yet intem- 





perance does not wholly consist of stimulating beverages | 


but of going to an unreasonable extreme in anything. 
Query: Is not the promulgating of our immaculate “ super- 
intendent” a very weli-defined evidence of the very evil he 
has essayed to squelch with his unequivocal anathema? 


If it is entirely the just and proper thing to do, then why | 


not proscribe a little more at length and determine by a 


further manifesto precisely what his employés shall or shall | 


not do while “ off duty;” issue, as it were, a moral code of 
rules and regulations (inviolate of course), whereby it shall 
be definitely declared, as for instance: Into the contribu- 
tion box of what denomination they shall, upon pain of dis 
missal, drop their surplus ‘‘ shiners” and suspender buttons, 


for the benefit of the “ poor heathen abroad” or more pro- | 


perly, the sleek hypocrite at home. And further, from 
whom ill-paid employés may and may not steal in order to 
supply the necessaries of life to those who may be depend- 
ent upon them for its common requisites. How often is it 
permissible for the festive clerk or other unmated employé 
who goes to make up the category of boarding-house birds 
(the migratory species) to test the strength of a clothes line 
or other convenient cord by lowering his “ grip-sack ” from 
“og near window asa matter of economy, etc., ad infini- 
um, 

To the personally disinterested and irreverent mortal like 

myself there is a peculiarly odious savor of bigotry in the 
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it may elicit an elucidation of the justness (if there is any) 
which may hedge within the article in question. 

Will some defender of pseudo-authoritativeness please 
pull on his tin pants, i. e., armor, and enter the tourney 


Rox. 


The Steam-Ports of the Boston & Albany Loco: 

: | degree of curvature as equal to 5 ft, per mile grade, which 
| would make the 10° curve almost equal to a one-per-cent, 
| grade, and give a result about half-way between Mr. Wel- 


motive. 


ALBANY, March 38, 1879. 
To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


May not the explanation of the increased economy claimed 
by “ Springfield” as the result of shortening the ports of the 

| Brown” four inches be as follows ? 

The ports of a passenger locomotive intended for high 
speeds are made much longer and wider than would be nec- 
essary at lower speeds to admit steam of boiler pressure to 

| the cylinders. Now, a freight locomotive like the ‘* Brown,” 
although it has smaller drivers, is usually run at a lower pis- 
ton speed than a passenger engine, being used to haul heavy 
loads slowly. Consequently the ports might be made shorter 
without wire-drawing the steam injuriously, the valve nar- 
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THREE-WHEELED HAND-CAR: 
By GU. 8S. Sheffield, Three Rivers, Mich, 


rowed, its area reduced, and therefore the power and con 
sumption of coal necessary to move it on the valve-seat di- 
minished. Furthermore, the ports of the passenger engine 
have to be made long to get sufficient opening when the 
steam is cut off short and the valve travel lessened, whereas 
the freight engine usually works steam through a greater 


| part of the stroke, with a longer valve travel and a wider | 


| port opening. 

| It would seem that these points have been disregarded by 

| most builders, as itis customary to make the ports about the 
same length for the same capacity of cylinder, whether for 
passenger or freight service. Cc. L, P. 


The Measure of Curve Resistance. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your recent article on the “ Freight Locomotive of the 
Future,” in the course of your remarks about resistance to 
be overcome, you say the resistance of a 10° curve is about 

| 5 Ibs, per ton. 
| Ihave so long regarded the resistance from curvature as 
| so much greater than you say, that it would be valuable in- 


| formation to me, and I think of interest to a large class of | 


your readers, to know how you arrive at that result, 

The resistance given is one-quarter of one per cent., or the 
equivalent of the grade resistance on tangent of a 13.2-ft. 
grade, which, if the resistance was proportional to the cur- 
vature, would make the resistance of a 1° curve equal to 
tangent grade of 1.32 ft.; but if the resistance is less in pro- 
portion for easy curves than for sharp ones, it would bring 
down the equal grade to about 1 ft. per mile. 

Mr. Wellington, in equalizing grades with curves in the 
Gazette for March, 1877, arrives at materially different re- 


| 
| ments of arriving at the resistance, and considers a 10° 





curve equal, with a train of empty cars, to a 60-ft. grade, 


| and, with a train of loaded cars, equal to a 41-ft. grade, 


| which equals nearly 28 Ibs. per ton for train of empties, and 
with either an indisputable argument or a partial palliation, | 


15}¢ Ibs. per ton for train of loads, making between three 
and five times the resistance caused by curvature that you 
state. 


There is an old, but unscientific, rule, that considers every 


lington’s trains of empties and loads, and, if his figures are 
correct, would be a fair approximation. As the curves on 
main lines do not generally, I think, exceed 3°, the equal 
grades for light curvature would be of more general utility, 
Mr. Wellington caiculates a 3° curve as equal to a 20-ft. 
giade for light, and about 13-ft. grade for loaded train, or a 
little more than you allow for a 10° curve, and a medium of 
which would make a degree of curvature equal in resistance 
to a 5'\¢-ft. grade, 

It would be of value to the men who handle trains to have 
some general rule to estimate the resistance’caused by curves, 
which, while it need not be scientifically exact, would'be 
close enough to work safely by, and enable trains to’be 
loaded properly. I am satisfied 
that, if the curve _ resistance 
you give is correct, a great ‘majority 
are over-estimating it, and if not cor- 
rect, it will mislead a great many in 
the business, who generally accept 
what you say as authority. B, 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Feb. 6, 1879. 


[In reply to our correspondent 
it must be said that the testimony 
regarding this subject is not ina 
very satisfactory condition. A 
new and thorough series of experi- 
ments is very much needed. The 
best summing up of the existing 
knowledge that we know of is cone 
tained in the remarks of Mr, O, 
Chanute is published in the Trans- 
actions of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers for April, 
1878), during a discussion of a 
paper on * Theoretical Resistances 
of Railroad Curves,” by Mr. 8, 
Whinery, ©. E. We therefore 
reprint Mr. Chanute’s remarks 
entire this week.—Epiror Rat. 
ROAD GAZETTE, | 


‘Momentum and Energy. 


To THE Eprror or THE RAILROAD 


ve 
aha 


GAZETTE ; 


Is there not an error in principle 
contained in the following sentence 
on the third column of page 31 of vour 
journal of Jan. 17, 1879¢ Suppose 
that “this train weighing 800,000 
Ibs. is running at a speed of 45 miles 
an hour, which would be equal to 66 
ft. per second, The height of fall or 
ascent corresponding to this velocity 
would be 67.6 ft. Consequently the 
amount of momentum or energy 
stored up in the train at that speed would be 800,000 x 67,6 
= 20,280,000 foot-pounds,” 

Now momentum is measured by multiplying weight by 
velocity ; not by thé height through which a body would 
have to fall in order to acquire said velocity, Therefore the 
actual momentum would be 800,000 x 66 = 19,800,000 
foot-pounds, If the train were to jump vertically it would 
(theoretically) rise to the height of 67.6 ft. 

I infer from the general character of the orticle that the 
writer of it has merely made one of those slips of the pen to 
which we are all liable, and especially so when writing on 
subjects with which we are familiar. G. 

[The error in the extract quoted above consists in 
having used the terms momentum and energy as syn- 
onymous when they are not. Momentum, as our cor- 
respondent points out, is measured by the ** weight 
multiplied by the velocity,” whereas the energy of a 
moving body, or its capacity for doing work, is repre- 
sented by the expression 


w v* . 


WW) 


9 
in which w equals the weight, v the velocity in feet 
per second, and g the velocity in feet that a body will 
acquire in falling one second, and equals 32.2, In 
other words, if we multiply the weight by the square 
of the velocity and divide by 32.2, it will give the en- 
ergy contained in a moving body, or the number of 
foot-pounds of work which it is capable of doing, 
which is equal to the ‘height through which a body 
would have to fall in order to acquire said velocity,” 
but which is not the same as the momentum.—EbDIToR 


above order, and hence this communication in the hope that! sults; he calculates the length of the train as one of the ele- | RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 














An I-cycle. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Thinking it might be of interest to you, I inclose herewith 
photograph and description (taken from Lewistown Sentinel, 
Nov. 14, 1878), a new “ speeder” which was captured on the 
Sunbury & Lewistown Railway last November. 

The machine is decidedly unique, and yet you may remem- 
ber that in Hans Breitmann’s (Chas. G. Leland’s) ballads we 
find a hero, one Herr Schnitzerl, who was immortalized by a 
velocipede of the same kind, although not intended for rail- 
road purposes, and whose tragic fate is duly sét forth in the 

em. 

. Little did Breitmann think that it was reserved for a Sny 
der County citizen to make good in 1878 the prophecy of 
1868, 

In its present shape the velocipede will not run through 
frogs or road-crossings, and if one should attempt to do so 
at the high rate of speed attainable, he would find himself, 
as Breitmann did (on his first public exhibition after the 
“ ghost of Schnitzer!” had given him the secretof “ Dat 


crate philosopede”), 
* Und like an apple vrom a svitch 
Afay reitmann vent,’ 


his velocipede having, when at highest speed, unfortunately 
caught upon a “ pranch gepent.” 

1 understand that Mr. Kaempfer is making some changes, 
and that he has applied for a patent. D. B. R. 
{From the Democratic Sentinel, of Lewistown, Pa., Nov. 14, 1878.| 

“An LovoLe—The Latest from Snyder County.—When 
veloci were in vogue those with three wheels were 
termed tricycles, with two wheels bicycles, and it was a 
standing fo ¢ to predict one-wheeled vehicles and style them 
as in our g. Several elaborate attempts have been 
noticed in the papers, but all were expensive and practically 
useless, until at last one of our sister county’y geniuses has 
accomplished the and at a cost of simply a few pieces 
of board and scraps of iron, such as may be picked up about 
any barnyard, ¢ 

“ The inventor is Mr. J, O, Kaempfer, living near Adams- 
burg, who, having obtained the position of teacher at the 
McClure school, 


from his home to the school and back on the railroad track, 
a distance of five miles each way. 

“The driving-wheel is of one inch board and 20 in, in dia- 
meter, running in a slot cut through a piece of board that 
just clears the track.- Two pieces of board support a small 
seat right over the wheel and serve to carry the axle of the 
wheel with a crank on the inner end. A small roller in the 
board steadies it frontwa: and a stick across to the other 
rail, terminating in r roller, sideways, A wooden 
pitman connected tothe crank, playing between the opera- 
tor’s legs, is the means of propulsion. The weight as it 
stands on the rail is 28 Ibs, An average speed of six miles 
per hour could easily be maintained, and in places as high 
as ten, perhaps twelve miles per hour, could be attained. 

“ The owner running it on the road without permission,and 
several times nearly at the cost of his life, on account of the 
uncertainty of the extra trains, Supt. Edward B. Taylor 
was obliged to order its capture. Crude and rough as it is, 
4 does remarkably well, and shows lots of mother wit for 
the owner.” 


The large driving-wheel had a leather strap nailed to its 
periphery to increase the adhesion. The handle was fast- 


ened to the crank by a strip bolted on one side, and motion | 


was produced by raising and lowering the handle like an 
old-fashioned churn, The machine was held on the track by 
a horizontal wheel on the inside of the rail (shown on the 
right side of engraving) and a peg on the outside of the same 
rail. A roller was attached to the end of the arm, which 
rested on the opposite rail. 


This comical machine must have been constructed by its 
author after reading Hans Breitmann’s celebrated epic, which 
we give in full. 


“ SCHNITZERL’S PHILOSOPEDE.”’ 


Herr Schnitzer] make a 
Von of de pullyest kin 

It vent mitout a vheel in front, 

_And hadn't none pehint. 

Von vheel vas in de mittel, dough, 
And it vent sure as ecks ; 

For he shtraddled on de axle-dree, 
Mit de vheel petween his lecks., 


ghllcsopede, 


THE 


ed the machine to transport himself 


Und ven he vant to shtart id off, 
He paddled mit his veet ; 

And soon he cot to go so vast 
Dot avery dings he peat. 

He run her out on Broader shtreed, 
He shkeeted like der vind, 

Hei ! how he bassed de vancy crabs, 
And lef dem all nehind ! 


De vellers mit de trottin nags 
Pooled oop to see him bass; 

De Deutschers all estaunished saidt: 
* Potztausend! Was ist das?’ 

Boot vaster shtill der Schnitzer] flewed 
On—mit a gashtly smile; 

He tidn’t tooch de dirt, p 

| Not vonce in half a mile. 


shings! 


' Oh, vot ish all dis earthly pliss 
Oh, vot ish man’s soocksess? 

Oh, vot ish various kinds of dings’ 
Und vat ish habbiness? 

Ve find a pank-node in de shtreed, 
Next dings der pank is preak; 

Ve falls, und knocks our outsides in, 
Ven ve a ten-shtrike make. 


So vas it mit der Schnitzerlein 
On his philosopede ; 
His feet both shlipped outsideward shoost 
Vhen at his extra shy , 
He felled oopon der vheel of course; 
De vheel like blitzen flew, 
Und Schnitzer! he vas schnitz in vact, 
For id shlished him grod in two. 


Und as for his philosopede, 
Id cot so shkared, men say, 
It pounded onward till it vent 
Ganz teufelwards afay. 
Boot vhere ish now de Schnitzer!'s soul’ 
Vhere dos his shbirit pide 
In himmel, troo de entless plue, 
It takes a medeor ride. 


Iron Cars-Are They More Economical Than Wooden 
Ones? 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

A recent editorial in the Railroad Gazette points to the 
fact, that while the subject of construction of iron cars has 
of late prominently occupied the attention of car-builders 
and engineers, the vital question of economy resulting from 
their substitution for wooden ones has not had that share in 








‘I-CYCLE :” 


By a Pennsylvania Schoolmaster. 


AN 


the discussion of the subject which its importance deserves. 

Leaving out all questions as to the principles involved in 
the mechanical difficulties to be 
it is 


iron-car construction, and 
overcome—as not pertinent to the question of economy 
proposed to deal here with this latter only. 

Diminution of weights combined with increased strength 

and carrying capacity are the paramount object of every 
designer of iron cars. This object once attained in the con 
_ struction of an iron car which, with the same general dimen 
sions as a wooden one, shall weigh on an average 10 per 
| cent. less than the latter, and have a carrying capacity of 
| 20 net tons, it remains to be shown, how the substitution of 
| iron cars for wooden ones would effect any saving in the cost 
of transportation, and what the amount of this saving would 
be. 

In order to remove the subject as much as possible from 
| the realm of hypothesis, only such conclusions should be 
drawn as are borne out by existing facts and given figures. 
For this purpose the subjoined table has been compiled; it 
| is based entirely upon data taken from seven consecutive re- 
| ports made by the New York Central & Hudson River Rail 

road Company to the State Engineer. 


| An analysis of the figures in the above table points to the 
| following facts, viz. : 
1. In a period of seven years the freight-haulage expressed 
in mile-tons has doubled, 
2. During the same period the “‘ weight of trains, exclusive 
| of freight,” has also been doubled. 
3. Notwithstanding an increase of 50 per cent. in the num- 
; ber of freight cars, the car-mileage per car has also been 
doubled, 
4. While the haulage of paying freight has doubled, the 
haulage of dead weight, or non-paying freight, has nearly 
trebled, 


5, This has reduced the ratio of paying load to dead load ' 
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ITEM. 1872. 1873. 

Total cost of freight transporta- 

OGM. Seca sindotc ob cuees choosy corse $11,531,015.68 $12,795,541.87 
Number of: tons of 2,000 Ibs. of 

freight carried ......scccccccccess 4,393,695 5,622,724 
Freight haulage in mile-tons, i. e., 

number of tons of freight car- 

TEOG GO GRMED, ... 6 oki hoo decter iss 1,020,908,885 1,246,650,063 
Number of miles run by freight 

MOT be tedereesc-s--ver-see 7,911,257 9,666,544 


Average weight of freight trains, 


exclusive of freight. . 250 250 
Train haulage in mile-tons, i. ¢., 

number of tons of trains (exclu. | 

sive of freight) carried 1 mile....  1,977,814,250 2,416,583,000 


Total haulage in mile-tons...... 2,998,723,135 3,663,233,063 
34 : 66 : 


Ratio of paying load to dead load.. 34 : 66 
Number of freight cars (on 8&- 

wheel basis—average weight, 10 

cee ER ares | 10,983 13,745 
Car mileage = Fe Wineeaidahre™ 15,090 14,768 
Average car-loads (tonnage per car 

| RS Pa d j 6.14 6.14 
Cost of repairs of freight cars 

(average per car). ‘ $86.04 $90.00 

ITEM. 1875. 


1874. 


Total cost of freight transporta 
_ | SRR ate cay 
Number of tons cf 2,000 lbs of 

freight carried....... P 
Freight haulage in mile-tons, i. ¢., 

number of tons of freight car 

ried one mile. . : 
Number of miles run by freight 


$13,692,877.48! $12,639,004.85 


6,114,678 6,001,954 


1,391,560,707| 1,404,008,029 


trains. eR ions P meee 9,981,040 8,457,816 
Average weight of freight trains, 
exclusive of freight.... ; 250 400 


Train haulage in mile-tons, i. e., 
number of tons of trains (exclu- 
siye of freight) earried 1 mile... . 


2,405,260,000 
Total haulage in mile-tons......... 


5, 1 
3,886,820,707 — 4,787,154,429 





Ratio of paying load to dead load.. 35 : 65 28:71 
Number of freight cars (on 8- 

wheel basis—average weight, 10 

___, FER RS ee eee AS pt 14,736 14,597 
Car mileage per car......... ; 14,224 20,964 
Average car-loads (tonnage per 

car mile)......... rr aT 6.64 4.58 
Cost of repairs of freight cars 

(AVErage PCr CAPL)............ee00s $106,21 $127.19 

1877. 1878 


ITEM. 1876 


Total cost of 


freight transpor- 

tation....... : $11,905,527.99 $11,329,549.65 $12,302,583,15 
Number of tons of 

2,000 Ibs. of 

freight carried. 8,803,680 6,351,356 7,695,413 


Freight haulage in 
mile tons, ¢@. e.,. 


number of tons 

of freight car 

ried 1 mile... 1,674,447,055 1,619,948,685! 2,084,355,368 
Number of miles | 

run by freight 

sscanans 9,278,266 9,774,038 11,109,497 


Average weight of 
freight trains, ex- 
clusive of freight 

Train haulage in 
mile-tons, i. e., 
number of tons 
of trains (exclu- 
sive of freight) 
carried 1 mile.. 

Total haulage 
mile-tons........ 

Ratio of paying 
load to dead load 

Number of freight! 
cars (on 8-wheel) 
basis —average 
weight, 10 tons 

Car mileage per 
car ee P 

Average car-loads 
(tonnage per car 
SNOT. s civ s. ; 

Cost of repairs of 
freight cars (av- 
erage per car) 


400 400 500 


3,711,306,400  3,909,615,200) 5,554,748,500 


5,385,753,455  5,520,563,885| 7,630,103,668 


31 : 69 2D: 7:73 


15,310 15,661 15,964 


21,210 21,843 B1,3815 


5.16 4.72 4.1% 


$93.01 $81.85 $78.69 


from 34 per cent, to 27 per cent, of total haulage; in other 
words, while it required a total haulage of three mile-tons for 
every mile-ton of freight in 1872, it required nearly {cul 
mile-tons for the same service in 1878. 

These facts, taken conjointly, seem certainly to warraul 
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the following conclusions, viz.: That every increase in the 
haulage of freight or paying load has thus far necessitated 
a proportionately still greater increase in the haulage of 
dead load; that this item of steadily increasing ratio of dead 
to live load stands out alone, and in bold contrast to all other 
items which enter into the cost of freight transportation, as 
the only one in which no relative reduction has been made: 


and that, therefore. the reduction of dead weight in freight | 


rolling-stock has become imperative, and a subject of the ut- 
most importance in railroad economy. 


The average weight of wooden cars is ; tated above at 10 — 


tons. Substituting iron cars weighing on an average 9 tons 
in their place, we find that the saving in car haulage in 1878 
—all other things being equal—would amount to 499,912,- 
660 mile-tons, 

This does not represent either the only or the whole saving 
effected by this reduction in dead weight. Another imme- 
diate result is found in the increase of ratio between live 
and dead load from 27 : 73 per cent. to29 ; 71 per cent.—as 
favorable a result as was reached with wooden cars in 1877, | 
when the “ trains exclusive of freight” were each 100 tons | 
lighter. and the freight tonnage amounted to 464,406,683 
mile-tons less. 

A further and still more important result from the substi- 
tution of iron for wooden cars will be found in the considera- 
tion that, since 500 tons does in all probability represent the 
macimun profitable train weight, aud since therefore any 
further increase in freight tonnage cannot be met again by 
greater concentration of train loads, it will have to be met 
by an increase in the number of trains, and hence increased 
operating expenses. But, in the preceding calculation of 
decrease of tram haulage with iron cars, the weight of 
trains exclusive of freight for the same nuniber of cars 
amounted to only 455 tons. Therefore 500 tons of train 
weight represent (for iron cars) an increase of five cars per 
train or an increase of train capacity—with the same car | 
tonnage as that of 1878—of 233,299,437 mile-tons of freight; 
in other words, an increase of 11 per cent. in the freight ton- | 
nage would be fully covered by the present train haulage. 

The next item which attracts attention is the reduction in 
“average car-loads,” corresponding to the increase in | 
freight tonnage. The table of freight classification will be 
found to throw some light o» this point. 


Amount of freight, specifying the quantity in tons, carried 
during: 
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Cost of repairs of tools and machinery in shops allotted to 
freight transportation. 
Cost of fuel allotted to freight transportation. 


| a constant quantity, no matter what the mileage or tonnage | 


| May be. 
The next item for consideration is “repairs.” Averaging | 
‘the cost of repairs per car for the last seven years, it is, The aggregate of which items, in tl:e report of 1878, is 
found to be $94.71. | $4,087,431.40 ; hence that part of the cost of total haulage 
But when it is considered that this sum includes repairs | per mile-tun equals .0584 cent ; total cost of car haulage, 
made to foreign cars, an item which, apparently reciprocal, 42,669,533,60 ; and the average cost per car, $167.22. 
tells always most heavily against the road with the longer | Of the 2,084,355,868 mile-tons of freight, 20 per cent. is 
haul, and that by the prescribed manner of keeping the ex-| to be considered “ heavy freight;” cost of haulage of this 20 
pense account of transportation, the credit due “ to repairs” | per cent. in wooden cars, $222,609.15, or pro rata per car, 
for “old material sold” is not made apparent, it will be | $13.94. 
readily perceived that while this figure is evidently too high| Taking now the cost of a wooden car to be $450 and its 
| to admit of a fair comparison, it would be impossible to say life five years, and the cost of an iron car to be $650 and its 
| by just how much it is too high. Moreover, the question of | life 10 years, then the former at the end of five years would 
the cost of repairs of iron cars is one that experience alone | have cost #900, and the latter at the end of 10 years $1,300, 


can fully settle; it seems self evident. though, that iron cars, | 
from the greater durability and greater strength of the ma- | 
terial they are mainly composed of, will need Jess repairs 
than wooden ones. In cases of total wreck, the débris of an iron 
car would still be worth from 3 of a cent to one cent per | 
pound, or about 20 per cent. of its original cost, while the 
wooden car in such a case is usually rendered worthless, and 
the débris set fire to, as the quickest way to get rid of the 
wreck, 

Making the cost of repairs the true criterion of the life of 
any structure, it would seem but fair to consider a car de- 
Sunct whenever the accrued interest on the original invest- 


| ment together with the total costs of repair equals the first 


cost of the car, This would make the life of a wooden car 
about five years, a result which corresponds very closely 
with actual experience. Then taking into consideration the 
experience gained from iron trucks and other iron struc- | 
tures subject to great wear and sudden shocks, it will prob- 


| ably be very safe to estimate the life of an iron car at 10 


years.* 

All the deductions made so far would, therefore, seem to 
leave no doubt that the substitution of iron cars for wooden 
ones would effect a very decided saving in transportation 
expenses. It now remains to be shown what the amount 


| of this saving would be. 


Here we are met at the outset with an almost uncon- 


; querable difficulty, by the manner in which transportation 


accounts are neccessarily kept. 


and making the comparison on annual «ost and cost of haul- 
age, a8 per report of 1878, the account will stand as follows, 
viz. : 

Wooden Car 


Interest, repairs and deterioration, ,..............666.66006. $180.00 
SD, Uo Uthat i011 ci dies Vaden Gaishebiieadienenmnatins 167.22 
Total Sete, asvarcr. Senin mpablects ss f§B47.22 


Tron Car. 
Interest, repairs and deterioration .... 


.. $130.00 
Haulage, $167.22, less 10 per cent., 


leas 20 per 


Ae On 455 an ikerd dvetrsiic baer ceees. 146.46 
—— +276. 46 
Difference in favor of iron car sk ddtebnne cand hadedin $70.76 


or about 20 per cent, under the conditions of rolling stock 
and traffic as reported for the year 1878. 

To make a general application of the figures and results 
here obtained is, of course, entirely out of the question, as it 
is obvious that on another road the condition of the road-bed 
and superstructure, prevailing gradients, class of engines, and 
conditions of rolling stock, peculiar features and amount of 
traflic, facilities for repairs, method of keeping accounts, 
etc., ete., would one or all tend to more or less change these 
results, 

Still, it is hoped that a fair and sufficiently favorable 
showing has been made to induce railroad managers to make 
a thorough investigation of this question of economy result- 
ing from the substitution of iron for wooden cars, 

A. F, Hin. 


[ln the first table given above, it will be observed 


Still a careful scrutiny of the different itevas of “expenses | that the »verage weight of freight trains on the New 
| allotted freight transportation,” will, in a great measure, aid| York Central Railroad for the years 1872, 1878 and 1874 


ITEM. 1872. 1873. 1874. 





Products of the forest..... cecees BI7,727 425,135 458,527 | 

















79 962,767 973,653 











Animals NEE Ses 
Vegetable food...... ° 


coos, $80,987 
. . 1,158,894 1,452,962 1,6,8,476 | 
Other agricultural products 


249062 172.506 219/815 | 























er 


- T 
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Manufactures sie Rit . 489,720 493,935 626,635 | a / | 
eeAMIBR. ., . Lox sWasneleoesdonwen’ 474.272 565,496 538, 080 | ae Pe: k F; 22.4 \ 
Coal.. ccesccees an seeeee s bes ees eens seereve ap ~\ / ., f ; 
Other articles........ 1,449,044 1,619,405 i. a ace ¢ ‘ v y: he | Jf 
Totals itd ewei ow eeets .. 4,393,965 5,622,724 6,114,678 | “) Le. OS” MOGUL. 
| cor 
| in arriving at an at least approximately correct estimate of is given at exactly 250 tons for each year. For the 
| , j ree ri} re i j >i . 
head 1875. 1876. 187, 1878. | the amount of this saving. three following years it ix given at exactly 400 tons, 


As it is necessary, for our purpose, to establish that purt of 

4 ____ | the cost of haulage per mile-ton which will be directly influ- 

— ee eee ——— 1 ye 1 enced by a change from wooden to iron cars, and the conse- 

1,669:070 2,1002339 1,787,112 2.628, 190 quent decrease in dead weight, only the following, out of the 

242.750 317.710 886.146 507.gKR | bWenty-eight items constituting ‘Freight Transportation 

Manufactures 673,274 767,190) 750,380 812.882 | Expenses,” have been held to bear directly upon the question 

Merchandise 560.176 546,047) 575,801 542,566 at issue. viz.: 

Coal... ; 1068107 772/916 873/436 | ers Menta 

Other articles, 1,640,041 793,445, 808,684 802.315) Fifty per cent. cost of repairs of road-bed allotted to 


Totals 6,001,041 6,803,680)3,351 356 7,695, 4133 | freight transportation, = 
‘ | Cost of rails used in repairs allotted to freight transporta- 
| tion. : 
It is noticeable at once that the greatest increase is found | Cost of repairs of engines and tenders allotted to freight 
in those items which constitute “ through freight,” from | transportation. 
which results preponderance of trattic in one direction, and Cost of repairs of freight cars allotted to freight transpor- | 
hence increased car mileage and greater number of “ light | tation. 


trains.” which, taken together, with an only slightly fluctu- | -, In the Railroad Gazette of June 16, 1876, was published the 
ating local traffic, naturally tend to reduce “average car-| translation of an article entitled “tron Cars and Car-Frames in 
Europe” that had appeared about that time in the Meniteur In- 
dustriel, and was written to show the advantage of ironcars, We 
copy below part of the article of special interest at this time: 
f al * According to the statistics of the cost of maintaining rolling 
midaeceenenien : x | , cars eotirely of wood of 22,000 lbs, capacity cost about $22 
eral dimensio is as a wooden car the number of cubie feet of | for maintenance yearly, and their average lite is about 4 years. 
val ‘ — . . : mafore ite carryt | We understand by average life the time at the end of which the 
available pan will be the sai i and therefore its Cnet 7*56 vehicle has cost in expenses for repairs as much as its purchase 
capacity for light und bulky freight cannot be considered 48 | price. This average life is applied to — which are * de- 
pict ie in Se. a r hen _) stroyed by accidents, fire, or other abnormal causes; in the latter 
any greater, no matte r “ hat ~~ strength may be, But look: | cases the iron cars have the advantage. thelr wrecks being worth 
ing at the ‘state classification” and taking the weight per | more than those of wooden ears. . 
cubic foot of the different articles coming under the various | “Phe cost of maintenance of iron cars is very low; acoating of | 


Products of the forest..... 
Animals cee remain 
Vegetable food.......... 
Other agricultural prod 
ucts.. ° oor 


loads.” 
Here the greater carryiiy capacity of the iron car becomes 


True, as long as this latter is of the same gen- | 











and for 1878 at 500 tons, An inquirer will naturally 
ask how is it that this average weight is represented by 
such beautifully round numbers, and that they should 
be exactly the same for three successive years. If the 
figures are correct, it would be a coincidence so re- 
markable as to approach the miraculous. The in- 
ference must be that they are wot correct, and that 
those who gave theni simply guessed at the figures 
and therefore for statistical purposes the latter have no 
value at all, and that any inferences based on them 
must be fallacious, or at least unreliable. —Epitor or 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 


"J. L. D.’s’” Mogul. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Feb. 11, 187%. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I send you pencil sketch of Mogul engine frame, 
and he manner in which the springs and equalizing levers 
are placed, with the distances marked upon it, also the dis- 
tance between centres of driving wheels and distance from 
driving-wheels to engine truck. Any information in regard 
to the trouble will be thankfully received. It is not for me 


| to condemn the Mogul engine. I did not write to do that, 


F ith ' ay | sume protective substance renewed yearly assures an almost in- | but you know there is a good deal in how one is brought up, 
ag 3 . classificz : ) ae “Vy cent, . ite . " ori Thee ' " * : 

heads of classification, it is found thet about 20 per cent. of | definite life to the materials, The repairs other than those of the | and as this is the only Mogul that I have had to do with, the 
all the freight carried consists of what may be termed | Wheels, axles, springs—in a word, of the running gear and the ; ’ F * rd 

Saat pot dan ill on bic | draft apparatus--which are nearly the same as for wooden cars, are | facts, ax previously stated, have not improved my opinion of 
‘heavy freight,” /. ¢.. such as will average 40 Ibs, per cubic | limite to the replacing ef a few rivets, and a straightening of lthem. The driviny-box brasses are running to-day on the 
foot, or 20 tons (and more) per car-load. Of this kind of | Plates. Upon various Belgian lines where iron cars are used al-| | ee ¢ : J 

saya ? | most exclusively, especially for carrying coal, the average ost | forward driving-axle that came with the engine from the 








freight, the road carries now, whenever opportunity offers, | for maintenance is about 15 cents yearly. , | builder, and when | pvt them back they had the 
sav about 12 tons in a car ” The life of an iron car cannot be determined for lack of mate- |” “ : : ‘ 
we + f | rial, the first of those cars having been put into service only | oil ways in them \ in. deep that were cast in 


To show what saving iron cars will effect in the transpor-| about 15 years ago. There exists, however, a covered car en 

: Pehte Lind of fraig ‘ase—whic _| tirely of iron, constructed 40 years ago. when the Belgian rail 
tation of this kind of fre ight, a case—which, although sup | roads began. | It is still in perfect condition. However, no others | 

posititious here, is of frequent enough occurrence In practice | were constructed, on account of the inconveniences resulting in 

—may be in point |summer from the great heat in close cars of plate iron, This 

aos ora pial ae | also was the opinion of the Technical Co.vvention of the German 
Given 120 tons of freight, weighing 40 lbs. per cubic foot, Railroad Union, held in Dresden, in September, 2865. The ques 
uieaiien ‘les. cars returni re | tion submitted to the engineers belonging to the Union was de- 

to be cart ied 100 miles, cars returning empty: cided unfavorably to covered care of trom, but favorably to frames 
Haulage in wooden cars; (12 tons of freight. per car)— | entirely of iron, As to cars with raised sides (gondola cars, ete. |, 

10 cars, weighing 10 tons each, 200 Se 20,000 mile-tons. | their use was not sufficiently extensive to justify a decision. 

1:20 tons of freight, 100 miles. 12,000 “ “In Germany, where the use of cars wholly of iron for the 
i ee aero: = ee transportation of merchandise is becoming general, the opinion 
lotal haulage = -. 32,000 mile-tons. is that since they have been used the working expenses due to 

Haulage in iron cars: (20 tons of freight per car) renewals and repairs have diminished, the safety is greater, the 

6 cars, Weighing 9 tons each, 200 miles.......... 10,800 mile-tons, | derailments less frequent (on account of the parallelism of the 

120 tons of freight, 100 miles 12,000“ * | axtes, which is unc bangeable). In Upper Silesia there were 1,200 

ene cars wholly of iron in service in 1867, the first dating from 1861. 
.. 22.800 mile-tons, On the Saarbriick roads there were about 1,000 at the same date. 
-— —— he former weigh about 12,100 lbs., the latter a little less. 

ar 9,200 inile-tons. * The dead weight of these cars of 22, bs. capacity is gener- 

or 29 per cent. of the total haulage. ally greater oe aot F ognden Cmte: In eg = ee 
o ? i F ‘ . | cars weigh only 10, yf ., it is not so; this a rom 

It is almost needless to state that this saving of 20 per | the'nore skillful ue of the material by the buiiders of this coun: 
cent, on that class of freight, under the above conditions, is | try.""—Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


Total haulage 


Difference in tavor of iron cars 


them originally, I have mentioned the facts to several, 
but have received no satisfactory answer: and I have writ- 
ten to you so that I might somehow ascertain the cause. | 
have no fault to find with the builders “or any one else,” 
for I know of no locomotives that 1 should prefer to their 
build. But I have a preference as to style. I do not remem 
ber ever having any trouble with hot driving boxes, but I 
do remember having trouble with engine-truck brasses. 
Whenever anything goes wrong, I like to know the cause. 
and then the remedy is almost sure to come, It is for this 
reason [| have written to you. J. L. D. 

[There does not appear to be anything wrong with 
the engine as represented in the engraving. It is possi- 
ble that it may be raised too high on the truck, thus 
taking the load off from the front driving- wheels 
Epiror RALLROAD GAZETTE. | 
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Measuring the Wear of Rails. 





To THE EprtoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The wear of rails, especially steel rails, which show but 
slight wear within the period of a year, even if subjected to 
a heavy traffic, is so slight that an instrument by which this 
almost imperceptible wear may be accurately measured at 
stated periods, becomes of valuable assistance in forming 
estimates of the duration of rails. 

The method of ascertaining the wear of rails by measure- 
ment has been practiced on the Continent for some time, but 
the results were not as satisfactory as wished for, owing to 
the imperfections of the instruments. An instrument has, 
however, been recently perfected by a leading manufacturer 
of mathematical instruments in Vienna, which seems to 
embody all the requirements for securing an accurate and 
very minute measurement of the wear ; and it has since been 
adopted by the state railwaysof Austria. 

The instrument is simple of construction and in applica- 
tion, and is readily attached at any point of the rail in the 
track. The measurements are made by means of an adjust- 
able pin, movable on a large segment of about 150 degrees; 
the pin is made of steel and is graduated to the tenth part 
of a millimeter (00893 part of an inch)—the casing <f the 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Paid-Up Stock. 


Some of the Judges of the Federal Courts, in passing upon 
questions relating to the liability of shareholders in corpo- 
rations, have’ lately fallen into the habit of quoting exten- 
sively the recent English decisions. Unless care is taken to 
keep in mind the distinctive grounds on which the English 
and the American courts proceed in charging shareholders of 
insolvent companies, the practice of relying upon English 
decisions will mislead the American judge into a conspicu- 
ous departure from the doctrine established by the courts of 
this country, and this departure will not be in the direction 
of honesty and fair dealing. 


In 1824 the fertile brain of Mr. Justice Story invented the | 
doctrine that the capital stock of a corporation is a trust | 
fund or pledge for the payment of its creditors. This doc- | 
trine, founded in the largest equity, has been sanctioned by 
decisions of the Supreme Cou.t of the United States and of. 


the highest courts of the several states wherever the question 
has arisen, It has never been disputed by an American 
court, ‘and has become a principle of American jurisprudence, 
as well settled as any principle can be. 

The capital stock of a corporation which is subject to the 
operation of this rule consists of all the stock which the mem- 
bers have subscribed. 


This is deemed to consist of three funds: 1. Money which 


has been subscribed and paid in. 2. Money thus subscribed, 
but not paid in. 3. Money thus subscribed, but afterward 
improperly divided sapong, See members, leaving the debts of 
the corporation unpaid. 5 


tated in another way, the capital 


INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING WEAR OF RAILS. 


Manufactured by Messrs, E. Kraft & Son, Vienna, Austria, 


[Marc 7, 1879 


and the English Lords Justices of Appeal have lately set- 


| tled down upon the doctrine that the rights of the creditor 


against shareholders exist only in the right of the company: 

that they can in general only claim to be paid out of the 

assets of the company, which assets are limited to what the 

company had a right to bring into the assets; that the 

official liquidator, who corresponds to a receiver or assignee 

in this country, can enforce the rights of the creditors 

against shareholders only in the right of the company. If, 

then, the shareholders, in organizing a company, have 
made such a contract touching the payment or non- 

payment of shares as would estop the company, 

while a going concern, from maintaining a _ suit 

for calls against a shareholder, the official _liqui- 
dator in a winding-up proceeding after insolvency 

will be equally estopped from: putting the shareholder on the 
list of contributories. This doctrine certainly sounds well 

in the abstract, but the interest centres in the application of 
it. A lot of rogues can put their neads together and agree 
to organize a company, and agree that the shares shall |e 
deemed and treated as paid up, although nothing, in fact, is 
to be paid, and that the company is to be registered in the 
public registry of joint-stock companies as a company who: e 
shares have been fully paid. This, in the opinion of tke 
English equity judges, makes the shares paid, so that when 
the bubble bursts the official liquidator is powerless to com- 
pel payment to the creditors. The reasoning upon which 
those judges proceed is this: Such a contract cannot be mod- 
ified: it is either valid in toto, or void in toto. _ If it is valid, 
the shareholders cannot be put upon the list of contributo- 
ries, because their shares are paid up; if it is void, they can- 
not be put upon the list of contributories, because they have 
not agreed te take any shares except paid-up shares, © 

It is obvious that, in such a case, an American court would 
treat the shareholders as fraudulently withholding from the 
assets of the company its capital stock, and would compel 
them to disgorge this trust fund for the benefit of creditors: 
in other words, it would compel therm to make good the reg 

istered lie which they had published to the world, by paying 
for shares for which they had never paid. But, in the view 
of the English courts, the creditor’s remedy melts into thin 
air. It is, indeed, a breach of trust for the directors to issue 
paid-up shares, which have not, in fact, been paid, and the 
person receiving them with the knowledge that they have 
not been jaid up is a participator in the wrong. But they 

say that he cannot be capriciously punished by being com- 
pelled to do what he has not agreed to do, and what he has 
falsely declared that he has done—pay for shares on which he 
has paid nothing. Itseems that the company or its representa- 
tive can proceed against him and recover the shares or what 

ever damage the company has sustained through the perpe- 
tration of the wrong. The effect of such an act, in this 
view, is not to make the share-taker liable ex contractu for 
the nominal value of the shares, but to make him liable ex 
delicto for their real value. This abominable doctrine hax 
lately been adopted by the Supreme Court of Canada, some 
of the Judges dissenting, and a respectable court nearer to 
us held, presumably out of deference to the English cases, 
which were cited to it, that bonus shares issued as having 
been paid up to the extent of 60 cents on the dollar, no pay- 
ment in fact having been made, are, in an action by credi 

tors against the holders of them, to be deemed to have been 
paid up to that extent. No reason was given for this con- 
clusion, The same question, relating to the same shares, 
was before the Circuit Court of St. Louis, and Thayer, J., 
in a well-reasoned opinion, held, upon the authority of Saw 

yer vs. Hoag (17 Wall, 610), that the shareholders were to 
be chargeable as though nothing of this 60 percentum had 
been paid.—Central Law Journal. 


The English Trade-Union of Railroad Men. 


The quarterly report of the General Secretary of the 
‘** Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants,” throws 
some light on the objects and methods of this organization, 
which is made up of men of all branches of railroad service. 
We quote a statement of the few cases in which the society 
secured legal assistance for its members: 

Moden, of Battersea,—This member, a goods guard on the 
London, Chatham & Dover Railway, was committed for 
trial on the charge of manslatghter arising out of the acci- 
dent at Sittingbourne, by which four persons met their 
death. He was tried at Maidstone before Lord Justice Cat- 
tan, and defended by Mr. Douglas Straight and Mr. Masley. 
The evidence adduced and the comments of.the learned 
judge leave no doubt that Moden was not only blameless, 
jut deserved commendation for his efforts to avert the ef- 
fects of the mistake made by the under-guard, who was in- 











pin has a vernier similarly graduated, and by the means of | stock of a corporation, in the eye of an American court of 


these infinite divisions a very slight wear becomes per- 
ceptible. 

The upper portion of the pin is provided with a, small, 
graduated segment, in order to place the pin always in nor- 
mal position to the wearing surface of the rail, when shifted 
to any portion of the large segment. 


In addition to the usual graduations on the segment, | 


there are nuted, as a matter of convenience, ten points, cor- 
responding with the general construction of the wearing sur- 
face of a rail, and from these points measurements are gen- 
erally made, and should these be insufficient, the regular 
graduations on the segment will permit measurements to be 
taken wherever desirable, 

Accuracy in attaching the instrument to the web of the 
rail is indispensable, and it has therefore been provided with 
an adjustable and graduated screw by which means the in- 
strument can always be adjusted to the exact position occu- 
pied in the preceding measurement. 

To secure the desired result, it is essential that records of 
the readings at the various points and dates be preserved, and 
that measurements be always made at the identical former 
points; by comparing the readings, diagrams can be prepared 
showing the wear at stated periods. 

The writer believes that an instrument of this kind would 
be appreciated here, and that by its means much more accu- 
rate and definite information on the subject of wear of rails 


would be elicited than at present; and it is hoped that some | 


of our leading makers of mathematical instruments will take 

this matter into consideration and furnish us with a similar 

instrument, or probably improve on the one above de- 

scribed, W. Maat. 
Lovisviuix, Ky 


equity, is the stake or pledge upon which the company ob 
tains credit. If any member has not paid his share of it into 
the common treasury he is deemed to hold so much of a fund 
in his pocket, upon which the creditors of the concern have 
an equitable charge or -lien, and a court of equity will lay 
hold of him and compel him to surrender up this fund for the 
benefit of such creditors. 
In the view of the American courts, whoever subscribes to 
an unconditional agreement to take shares becomes liable 
to pay for them subject to the conditions named in the sub 
| scription paper, and to those imposed by the charter or by 
the general law. Carrying out the doctrine first stated, if 

| the corporatioa becomes insolvent and its social assets ex 
| hausted before a member has paid for his shares, a court of 
| equity will interpose and compel him to make such payment 
| for the benefit of creditors. Unless he has paid, Ne must 
pay, and an American court will entertain a bill for discov- 
ery to compel the corporation or its members to disclose 
whether they have paid or not, and will put aside and dis- 
charge all sham devices and secret agreements not to pay, or 

| not to pay in full, or to pay in something other than money 
| OF money’s worth. 
In the recent English books there is no distinct trace of 

| such a doctrine as that the capital stock of a corporation is a 
| trust fund for its creditors, But on the other hand the pri 
mary object of the English winding-up act of 1848 was de- 
| clared by Sir John Romilly, himself the author of that act, 
}not to satisfy creditors, but to produce equality among 
| shareholders. This seems to have becn universally con- 
ceded in subsequent cases; and even under the companies’ 
act of 1862, which was framed with the view of winding up 
| companies for the benefit of creditors as well as for that of 
| shareholders, it is obvious from the expressions of the judges 

) 


competent by reason of his ge. gece and unqualified for 
his occupation, even had he had experience, by reason of 
deafness. The coroner’s jury had been biased by the some- 
what partial evidence of Colonel Rich, who apparently 
strove to shield the company at Moden’s expense. He was 
acquitted and commended by the judge for his conduct. 

Cooper, of Peterborough, No. 2.—This member, an engine- 
driver on the Great Northern Railway, ran past signals on 
entering York yard, and came into collision with a North- 
eastern train which was standing ona siding. A wagon- 
examiner was unfortunately killed. Cooper was tried at 
York, on the 24th inst., for manslaughter. Mr. Waddy, 
Q. C., and Mr. Wilberforce were retained for the defense. 
Although a most able defense was made, the evidence of 
Cooper’s —. in failing to heed signals could not be 
overcome. The jury found him guilty, but strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy. He was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment without hard labor, and the judge showed 
every consideration for him. When in prison he is simply 
to be confined, and not mixed with other prisoners. Although 
he was convicted, there can be no doubt but that the efforts 
of counsel induced to the mitigation of his sentence. The 
defense was a costly one. The Society was, however, bound 
to do its utmost for a member who was the subject of a mis- 
fortune which might oceur to the best of men. His offense 
was a momentary inattention, which may justly be described 
as a human fallibility, to which the most attentive servants 
are liable. During the many years he served on the Great 
Northern he had never been fined or found fault with. On 
the contrary, he was respected by the officials as a sober and 
reliable driver. 

Kirkham and Potter, of Paddington.—These members 
were discharged from the Great Western locomotive depart 
ment. One was employed a day, and the other two days 
after the expiration of their notices, and then discharged. 
Our solicitor was of opinion that this entitled them toa 
month’s money, in lieu of notice. They made their claim, 
which Mr. Kirtley admitted was legal, and eventually each 
was paid a month’s wages. These members were dismissed 
for being discontented, and as a means of frightening other 





in winding-up proceedings that the social rights of sharehold- 
ers are looked to rather than the rights of creditors. 

| The American courts, however, so a regard the 
| rights of creditors as to hold persons to the liability of 
stockholders, in consequence of their conduct in holding 
themselves out or in suffering themselves to be held out to 
the public as such. But, although some of the English and 
Irish justices have held to this view, yet the House of Lords 





men from proceeding with a memorial to the directors, 
which was under consideration. 

| White, of Bath.—This was a case of arrest by the Great 
| Western Company, on suspicion of theft. The member was 
| committed for trial to the Sessions. The counsel for the 
| company, however, withdrew from the prosecution before 
the hearing, and White was dismissed. Acting under legal 
advice, I have authorized an action against the Great West- 
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ern Company for illegal arrest. It will bea claim for dam- 
ages. Nothing had been stolen from the company, and 
therefore it cannot be pleaded that there were reasonable 
and probable grounds to suspect White of stealing, in order 
to justify his arrest. 

Wilkinson, of Middlesborough.—This member, by the aid 
of the Society, sued the Northeastern Railway Company for 
wages in lieu of a sufficient notice to quit theiremploy. The 
strike on the Northeastern Railway in 1867 led to long terms 
of notice, being agreed on to terminate the contract between 
the workmen and companies since amalgamated with the 
Northeastern Railway. These contracts have, it would ap- 
— been set aside by the general rules brought into force 
»y the company, and which apply to all their servants. 
While willing to concede a case for a hi 
non-suited the plaintiff. 
merits of the agreement, and our solicitors were opposed to 
any further proceedings in the matter. 


her court, the jud 


Resistances of Railroad Curves. 


In a discussion, June 5, 1878, by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, of a paper by 8. Whinery, C. E., ‘On the 
Theoretical Resistances of Railroad Curves,” Mr. Octave 
Chanute spoke as follows : 


It is interesting, but perhaps misleading to note that Mr. 


Whinery, from purely theoretical considerations,has arrived 
almost exactly at the amount of curve resistance for cylin- 
drical wheels, which has been ascertained to exist, by experi- 
ment, upon ordinary wheels, at low speed, 

As the resistance depends upon the number of degrees of 
curvature traversed, and as all the elements enumerated by 
the author vary with the amount of sharpness of the curve, 
with one exception, and the latter is of small relative im- 
portance, we may reduce these elements to factors of the de- 
zree of curvature, and they will then be as follows, for each 
Taavue of angular deflection per hundred feet : 





Resistance of curves in pounds per ton per degree, 4 feet 


8'¢ in gauge : 

Twist of wheel, or rotation on itself..... ............... 0.0010 Ib. 
Slip of wheel on shorter inner rail...................... 0.1713 ** 
Flange friction to change direction. .. .... 0.2450 * 
Loss of power at couplings, from. ............0,0020 to 0.0213 * 


LA thir SP 0.4386 Ib, 
The last element alone not varying directly with the degree 
of curvature. 
We may assume, therefore, that the result of the investi- 
gation is, that curves add about one-half pound per degree 


Total resistance per degree.... 


to the resistance on straight lines—some additional ele- | 


ments being stated to have been left out. 

In 1854, Zerah Colburn satisfied himself ina series of ex- 
periments on the 6-ft. gauge of the Erie Railway, that the 
curve resistance was about one-half pound per ton per de 
gree, and this factor has been used upon this line ever since, 
in calculating curve resistances. 

In 1844, Mr. B. H. Latrobe made a series of 86 experi- 
ments on curve resistance, on the 4 ft 81g in. gauge of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
periments, as stated in Vose’s ‘* Manual for Railroad Engi- 
neers,” was, that the resistance was 6.80 Ibs. per gross tonof 
2,240 Ibs., on a straight, level line, and 13.22 Ibs. per gross 
ton on a curve of 400 ft. radius, or on an angular deflection 
of 14° 19)4’, at speed varying from 1% to 34 miles per 
hour, 

The resistance, therefore, was as follows : 

Per grosston. Per net ton, 


133.22 Ibs, 11.81 Ibs, 
6.80 ** 6.07 * 


On curve 14° 1914’ 
On straight line.... 


6.42 Ibs 5.74 Ibs 
0.4488 Ib. 0.4008 Ib, 

Or almost exactly the same as calculated in the paper of 
Mr. Whinery. 

Very recent experiments (May, 1878), upon the Metro 
politan Elevated Railroad in New York, have shown an in- 
creased resistance produced by a curve of 90 ft. radius (68 
40’) of 350 Ibs. for a single car of LO tons, and of 1,100 Ibs. 
for a train of four cars, weighing 40 tons, both with fixed 
wheels, and ona gauge of 4 ft. 8!¢ in. Thus, in the first 
case the curve resistance was 0.5497 pound per ton per de- 
gree, and 0.4319 pound per ton per degree in the second, 

The latter experiment having also included a train with 
loose wheels, it may be interesting to give the details. Each 
train consisted of four cars, weighing 40 tons, one with 
ordinary wheels fixed on the axle, and the other with loose 
wheels. The curve was of 90 ft. radius, 


Increased resistance. 
Increased resistance per degree 


Rigid wheels, Loose wheels, 


40 tons. 40 tons. 
Traction on curve (63° 40’) 1.700 Ibs, 1,300 Ibs. 
#6 * straight line. . 600 * 450 * 
Increased resistance 1,100 Ibs, 850 Ibs, 
Increased resistance per ton cooae 21.25 Ibs. 
Ourve resistance per ton per degree. 0.4319 Ib. 0.3337 Ib. 


It will be noted that the loose wheels show a less resistance 
than the fixed wheels, by 22 or 23 per cent., both on curves 


and on straight lines. The difference on straight lines proves | 


little, the trains being different ; whether the difference of 
150 Ibs. upon the curve will compensate for the increased 


complication, future experience must decide. The resistance | 


on straight lines is in both cases too great, being 15 Ibs. per 
ton for the fixed wheels, and 1114 lbs. per ton for the loose 
wheels, while at the low speed at which these experiments 
were tried, it is generally from 4 to 10 Ibs, per ton on our 
American railroads. 

[regret not to have at hand the record of some English ex- 
periments, but I believe that the British practice is to allow 
about one pound per ton per degree, for the increased resist- 
ance on curves, 


There is in Spon’s ‘ Dictionary of Engineering” a very full | 


account of the numerous experiments made in France in 
1862, 8 and 4, by three French engineers, Messrs. Vuille- 


min, Guebhard and Dieudonné, upon the resistance of trains | 


under all conditions of working. 

Among other things, they ascertained that at a speed of 
15 or 16 miles per hour, a curve of 1,000 meters, or 2281 ft. 
radius (say 1%{ degree curve). added one kilogram per 
French ton, or 2 lbs. per net (American) ton, to the resist- 
ance on straight lines. On a curve of 800 meters radius, or 
~,624 ft. (say 2 10’) the increased resistance was 3 Ibs. per 
net ton. ‘The increased curve resistance, therefore, was 
1.1428 lbs, per ton per degree in the first case, and 1.3820 
lbs. per ton per degree in the second, 

_It must be remembered, however, that these English and 
French factors were obtained with European four-wheeled 
cars, whose long, rigid wheel-base must develop greater 
curve resistance than our short and pivoting American truck. 

The agreement between the results of experiments, and of 
the theoretical calculations in the paper under discussion, 
would be more satisfactory if the latter had been made for 
conical, instead of cylindrical wheels. The author admits 
that on a curve of 1,887 ft. radius, with coned wheels of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard, the two principal elements 
of resistance, that from the slip of the inner wheel, and the 
flange friction in changing the direction (amounting to- 


It was undertaken to test the | 


The average result of these ex- | 
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| gether to 0.4163 Ib. er ton per degree), would Sennpens if 
the wheels assumed their proper position on the track. 
He points out, however, that in order that this shall occur, 
| two conditions must obtain simultaneously : Ist, that the 
curve shall be of the radius corresponding to the coning of 
the wheels, and 2d, that the speed shall correspond to that 
| for which the outer rail is elevated. 
Not only do these two conditions but seldom occur exactly 


| together in practice, but there is an additional element of | 


| resistance, incapable of exact computation, which not onl 

| adds considerably to the resistance, but prevents the whee 

| from adjusting themselves to their proper position on the 
| track, and remaining so around the curve. 


This consists of the additional flange friction which results | 


from the oscillations of the truck upon its pivot. These occur 
| upon straight lines, but more especially on curves where the 
impulse given to the wheel in c sanging its direction drives 
the truck diagonally toward the opposite rail, These oscil- 
| lations cause the wheel flanges to impinge first on one rail, 
‘and then on the other, and thus both add to the resistance, 
and prevent the coning of the wheels from being continuous- 
ly effective. 

It is not improbable that the constant variations in the re- 
sistance of trains, indicated by the dynamometer, are largely 
caused by this varying flange friction, dueto the swaying of 
the truck from side to side. 

An additional element of resistance is due to the fact that 
the axles, being held rigidly parallel by the framing of the 
truck, cannot assume a truly radial position to the curve, 
and hence the tendency of the whole is to roll in a straight 
line, even when the coning of the wheels brings unequal 
diameters to bear upon the two rails, It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether the fourth element of resistance, enumer- 
ated by the author, that due to the flange friction requisite 
to change the direction, is ever eliminated in any position of 
the wheels on the curve. 

It may, however, be noted that the resistance on straight 
lines due to the coning of the wheels has been considerably 
overestimated in the paper under discussion, 

The author is quite correct in stating that the part in con- 
| tact between the wheel and rail is a surface. The metal, 
| being elastic, yields in both wheel and rail, and the portion 
| in contact, instead of being a line, is a parallelogram more or 
| less irregular in outline, I measured these surfaces some 
| years ago, ~under the driving wheels of locomotives, and 
| found that they varied from 0.18 to 0,42 of a square inch in 
| area, corresponding to pressures from 85.961 to 26.607 Ibs. 
| per square inch, the diagrams having been published in the 
Railroad Gazette for April 21, 1876. 


It is an error, however, to assume that for car wheels this | 


parallelogram is anything like one inch in length, trans- 
versely of the rail. This was ee arrived at by assum 
ing that the portion of the rail kept bright by the trains, 


truly represents the length of contact. This bright portion, | 
| however, is not only kept so by the action of successive | 


wheels, many of them much worn, which strike various 
, points on the rail, butis also largely the result’ of the attri- 
tion of the driving-wheels of locomotives, which are but 
slightly coned in the flanged tires, and not all in the blank 
tires. 


length of the parallelogram of contract. It is probable that 


for anew car-wheel upon a new rail, it does not exceed % of | 


an inch in length, and in fact the bright streak left by the 
first few trains upon the Elevated Railroad in New York, 
now about ready for operation, does not exceed \y to 4 of an 
inch across the face of the rail. 

The error in the assumption of the length of this surface of 
contact causes a corresponding error in the calculations of 
the resistance due to the coning of the wheels, which, in 
stead of being about half a pound per ton on a straight line, 
is probably not more than ', to 4 of a pound per ton, or 
materially less than the curve resistance for a single de 
gree, while the curve resistance, say on a ten-degree curve, 
would be about five pounds per ton. 


New York Railroads in 1878, 


The report of the State EKagineer of New York has been 
submitted to the Legislature, though not yet printed. [tis 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1878, and gives the following 
figures: 

The total mileage of railroads in the state is 5,752.34 
miles, of which 107.79 miles of steam road and 8.24 miles of 
| horse railroad were built during the year. The steam rail 
| roads are equipped with 2,801 locomotives, 1,993 first-class 
| passenger cars, 358 second-class and emigrant cars, 741 


| mail, baggage and express cars, and 59,418 freight cars. | 


| Some figures as to capital and carnings are as follows: 


Steam roads. Horse roads 


| Stock $392, 164,754 $25, 167, 1:50 
Funded debt...... 337,454,527 15,756,977 
Floating debt,.... 2871 BS 


22,401,438 


Total........ ° $752,010,719 $41 205,062 
Cost of road and equipment.... 661,078, 126 40,316,371 
Traffic : 


Passengeré carried 


48,769,084 244,200 504 
Tons freight carried.... 


38,320,573 


Earnings : 
Gross earnings.... $8),440,4534 $13,090,515 
| Expenses 55,807,841 8,006,426 
Net earnings.... .... $33,641,593 $4,184,080 
| Amountpaid in dividends. ... 14,642,164 1,918,104 


The steam railroads increased their capital stock &7,255,- 
616, their funded debt &5,422,606, and diminished their float- 
ing debt $8,123,682; cost of road was increased $23,205,058, 
The amount paid in dividends was visa cent. on the total 
stock for the steam, and 8.28 per cent. for the horse roads, 
Working expenses were 62.39 per cent. of earnings for the 
steam, and 48.04 per cent. for the horse railroads. 


roads, and 567 were injured. The total horse railroad acci 
dents were 155, 44 of which were fatel. According to the 
report the railroads of the state were probably never in a 
better condition than now, and are considered as fully equal 
to those of any other state. During the past year 26 corpo- 
rations have been formed, and 20 have become ex- 
tinct. In all 802 railroad corporations have been 
formed under the laws of the state, and 275 now 
remain in existence. The total number of companies 
|reporting to the State Engineer 
cludes 10 companies formed under the laws of other states 
and owning or operating roads in New York. At the time 
| required by law (Dec. 1) 109 companies failed to report, and 
have rendered themselves liable to a penalty of 8250, and 
$25 per day until the report was received. Six companies 
have only reported by letter, 12 have reported the projects 
abandoned and 11 have not reported. The State Engineer 
recommends the prosecution of all companies that have not 
complied with the law. 





Out in Oregon whena railroad man is not paid on time 
| he loads up his shot-gun, sharpens his bowie-knife and goes 
|for the Superintendent, Paymaster or any other officer of 
| the road he may chance to meet. The pay-train generally 
| gets around promptly. 


It does not, therefore, give a true measure of the | 


During the year 322 persons were killed upon the steam | 
£ i 


is 285. This in-| 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 

|A Railroad on the Ice. 


A correspondent of the St. Paul Pionegr-Press writes from 
Bismarck, Dakota, as follows of the Northern Pacific crossing 
of the Missouri River on the ice, which has already been 

| briefly mentioned from the telegraphic dispatches : 

“The passage of the first locomotive over the Missouri, 
yesterday, was an event in the history of the Northern Pa- 
| cific. General Rosser’s palace-car was crowded with gentle- 
| men who had the pleasure of seeing the affair from as many 
| standpoints as the weather would permit. The first experi- 
ment was with a locomotive and two flat cars loaded with 
iron, The cart went before the horse, and glided over 
smoothly and safely. The triumphant switch-engine, when 
he reached the sand-bar, blew his whistle as if he had accom- 
plished something. It was too cold for cheers. We were 
willing to let the Inscinabivs do the hurrahing. Returning, 
the engine was coupled to the car occupied by the invited 
guests, and, with three flats loaded with iron, leisurely ran 
over the river, The channel is not now more than one third 
the width of the stream in the spring or summer. The dis- 
| tance from bank to bank is 8,300 feet. The west side is now 
a huge sand-bar. Out on this bar the track-layers were at 
work, with Chief Engineer Rosser standing in the midst, 
clad in fur overcoat and cap. All hands were bundled up. 
Frost-decorated whiskers were plenty. Several upper lips 
looked like the icicled cornice over your lady’s bower, Gen- 
eral Rosser was so interested in the work that he remained 
in immediate command until sundown, freezing his nose and 
cheeks. 

‘““As far as can be ascertained this is the first railroad 
track that was ever been built upon the ice. General Rosser 
was advised against the experiment, There was no pre- 
cedent for it, and all the railroad men said, ‘Don’t do it? 
There was nothing in the books to copy after or be guided 
by. The crushing strength of a cubic foot of ice was no 
pointer, Ice differs in quality as much as butter—good, bad 
and indifferent. General Rosser tried an experiment, He 
piled 50 tons of earth upon an area twenty feet square, 
The next morning when he returned to the river the dirt 
was gone, The ice under the earth had dropped out like a 
piece of glass before a rifle ball. It was 82 inches thick. 
The whole was the exact shape of the base of the dirt pile. 
There was no bend to thatice, When it could no longer sus- 
tain the weight it snapped and went under, It was a clean 
cut job, and no ragged edges. The experiment was satis 
| factory. General Rosser put down ties 12 feet in length and 
| 12 inches in width, three feet centres, and on these he placed 
rails 80 fect in length, with no two segments terminating 
| upon the same tie, As no locomotive or train will be stop- 
| ped upon the ice there will be no opportunity given for set- 
tling. Besides a moving train will pass over somewhat upon 
the principle of a skater, Ice will stand a moving body 
| that would quickly go through when stationary, The Chief 
Engineer is entitled to a long credit mark, 1 think he has 
made a discovery and proved himself a progressive engineer, 
Nature is helping him. The ice to-day in some places is 4% 
inches thick.” 





Reading Headings of Long Columns, 

The Aurora (LIL) Beacon, says: “ H. M. Blisworth is just 
| now executing a most tedious job of lettering upon some labor 
| saving rules, These rules are an inch in w idth, their length 
| corresponding with the width of the large sheet upon w hich 
| is printed the monthly and annual statement of expenses in 
| curred and service performed by each engine on the ‘hicago, 
| Burlington & Quincy road, and upon their face is an exack 
duplicate of all the minutie mentioned in the headings of 
those sheets. The rule isof metal, painted black, the letters, 
of which there must. be five or six hundred, being white ; and 
it will be at once apparent that the device will prove of won 
derful advantage to the weary clerk condemned to wander 
through those bothersome columns of figures in making his 
comparisons, as by slipping this rule up or down the sheet he 
has the headings of allcolumns ever at the exact spot de 
sired,” 

Th: difficulty of following long columns will be appreci 
| ated by those who have to read them, and especially by those 
who have to make entries in them; but usually an index rule 
can be easily made by cutting from the blank the line of col- 
umn headings and pasting it upon a suitable rule, 


Giving Lostructions, 
A good story is toldof Tom Ctark, one of the old Chicago, 
| Buriington & Quincy conductors, who is still on the line, 
When Tom was first set up as conductor, John Watkins sent 
him to pick up some old iron between Mendota and Arling 
ton, and, of course, he had a great deal on his mind, this 
being about his first trip in that capacity. There was not 
much time to spare, as a passenger train was shortly due at 
Arlington from the West, so that when they reached the 
iron the section men were on hand to loaa it. Tom then 
went to the engineer and told him that they could remain 
there until the passenger was within a mile or two before 
getting out of their way, it being a straight line, and Arling 
ton visible in the distance. The engineer listening to him 
| patiently, and then gruffly replied: “See here, young man, 
when that bell rings, you want to climb on if you're going 
with me!” Tom went to the war, and whenever he under 
took to spin any big yarns in camp, the boys could always 
effectually squelch him by remarking: “ Young man, when 
you hear that bell ring, you just want to git! turora (IL) 

| Beacon. 

| Make Room for the Mourners. 

Once on a time, when John Satterfield was running freight 
on the East End, he left the South Branch one day with a 
| big train, and on approaching the side track between there 
and Harlem found a Galena train waiting on the maintrack, 
and promptly offered to bet the cigars with his « ngineer that 
| he would make the other train take the side track. Accord 
| ingly, John came to a halt, and jumping off, ran up to the 

otger conductor with an anxious expression of countenance 

| told him that his father was dead, and he wanted to get 
| home as s00n as possible, whereupon the Galena man kindly 
proposed to take the side track. As John’s train passed, he 
manifested still further sympathy by inquiring when his 
father died, and with an exasperating leer “Sat” yelled 
| back, “Fifteen years ago!” ‘The volume of invective im 
which that Galena conductor sought to ease his mind was 
simply appalling indeed, the small audience who w itnensed 
his rage insist that his way car was enveloped in blue flame 
as he once more pulled out upon the main track, and the 
whole neighborhood was impregnated with the fumes of 
sulphu.. turora (LIL) Beacon. 








Emigrant Sleeping Cars, 

The Central Pacific Company is fitting up at its shops in 
Sacramento 25 cars for use on its emigrant trains The seats 
are so made as to form sleeping berths very much after the 
manner of ordinary sleeping cars, and upper swinging be ths 
are provided, which can at night be hung trom tron rod i 
vided for the purpose, while in the day-time they ae to ae 
away up under the roof. The cars are very plain . ! 
be a great advance in comfort over the ordinary cal 

| tofore used on emigrant trains 
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are experts could be selected for making experimental | and then ask for money to defray the expense, proba- 
investigations of subjects concerning which informa-| bly there would be no difficulty~in getting all that 
tion is needed by railroad companies, and which possi- would be required, The danger in all such cases is 


bly have been subjects of special research by those that the money expended will be wasted, that there 


selected to elucidate them still further. Such a plan, will be no competent or responsible persons to direct 


would secure the ablest men in the different ,de- | its expenditure, and that it will be frittered away with- 
partments of railroad engineering, who, when they | out accomplishing any useful result. The plan adopted 
began to work, would have more knowledge of the! by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers seems to 
subjects to be investigated than any one else, and | guard against this, and by placing the matter in charge 
would therefore work at an immense advantage over | of a responsible committee, whose duty it will be first 
those who have no such preliminary information.” to specify distinctly what should be done, and then 

This idea, which did not seem to meet with much | estimate the cost of it, brings the whole matter within 


itgernanown: Page. Page, | favor from our American associations, or at least was | clearly-defined limits, and would keep it under the 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we | 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





| provided by a vote of the Council. 


Addresses,— Business letters should be addressed and dra ifts 
made payable to THe RAILROAD GazeTTE, Communica 
cena for the attention of the Editors should be addressed | 
Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns ouR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, ete., to our 
readers can do go fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage, 


a 


lontributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place | 
under their observation, such as changes in et a offi 
vers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as lo its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies | 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, end es 
yecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
fe published. 


MECHANICAL RESEARCH. 


In the Railroad Gazette of March 10; 1876, ain edi- 
torial was published which suggested the appointment 
of committees on mechanical research by such asso- 
ciations as the Master Mechanics’, the Car-Builders’ or 
the Society of Civil Engineers, The value to railroad 
companies and the public generally which carefully 
made experiments would have has often been dwelt | 
upon in these pages. The practical difficulty in the 
way is in inducing railroad companies to codperate 
with that end in view, The expense of making such 
investigations is usually too great for any individuals 
to incur, unless they have some personal interest to 
advance by such expenditure, and thus far very few | 
persons have been able to secure the confidence of | 
railroad corporations or their ofticers sufficiently to in-| 


127 | the Institution shall be at the py of the Research Com- 


| mittee by the Research Committee, they shall then make an 


As some one has said, it is always better to try to 


mittee and sub-committees, but that if any additional cleri-| accomplish what can be done than what might be. 
ee eee reg moo gy y, such assistance is to | The appointment of a committee for mechanical 
“That it be an instruction to each sub-committee that: its research by any of the associations named is a matter 
first duty is to collect and collate all the records of experi-| whichcan be accomplished with comparative ease, and 
ments and other information already existing on the sub- we P P 
ject; then to determine what further experiments, if any, | 5e¢™s to be worth a trial at least. The number of 
are Neehes, ang neenieenae rg aa to prerent | subjects which might be profitably investigated by 
a report to the Research Committee, embodying a summary!) ~ ee ‘ Be: on Uh hs ginny SN, : 
of the information so obtained, a description af the enpert such committees is much greater than may at first be 
ments proposed to be made, and anapplication for the requi-| supposed. Those of our readers who read the very in- 
site funds, Eat ee P Oe Mcp IE BES 5 ae A ll 
“The expenses incurred in preparing these reports to be teresting report of experiments made by Mr. Verderber, 
on the Hungarian State railroads, with locomotive fire- 


“That upon the eg pee of any report of a sub-com-| hoxes without water spaces, will see how desirable it 


application to the Council for such sum as they may see fit would he if the railroad companies, especially those in 
to recommend for the use of the sub-committee in carrying | the Western States, where there is so much trouble 
out their investigation. * ae man . ed ; dle a 

“These reports to be printed, subject to revision, and cir-| from incrustation, could have the practicability and 
culated among the members, with a view to elicit further | economy of such fire-boxes put to an experimental 
information. 

“That the Research Committee shall present from time : , 
to time to the Council a report, giving a summary of the | testing it thoroughly, would probably not excced three 
progress by each sub-committee, and a full account of the | oy four thousand dollars. A contribution of sav 10 
sums expended, , ; y 

“That when any inquiry has been completed, the results cents per mile on the length of the roads most inter- 
obtained and the preliminary reports shall be combined to-| ested in it would secure a thorough investigation, 
gether into a final report by the sub-committee, which shall 
be presented by the Research Committee to the Council, 
who may then print and circulate it among the members, or, | would open the way for au annual saving of many 
aftera final revision, publish it in the ‘ Proceedings.’ 

* That as the subjects first selected become exhausted, the § : P ; 
Research Committee to recommend others to the Council to | aterially the first cost of all new boilers and engines. 
be proceeded with 

“That in allcases where the Council think it desirable, . oo) ‘tate of confual There are i a Sd 
the subject when completed shall also be treated in a paper, | '% 11 &@ great state OF Confusion, ere are as many 
to be read and discussed at a general meeting.” kinds as there are roads, or more, and no one seems to 


test. The cost of constructing such a fire-box, and of 


and, if it confirmed what Mr. Verderber has stated, it 
thousands of dollars annually, aud would reduce very 


At the present time the whole subject: of draw-bars 


It will be seen tliat this action of the Institution of | have any distinct idea of what the requirements for 
Mechanical Engineers puts into practical operation | such parts of cats are. The result is endless contusion 
the method suggested in the Railroud Gazette three | and expense, whereas if some best form could be 
years ago. The committee appointed by the Institu-| adopted it would result in the improvement of draw- 
tion are Dr, Siemens, Mr. Wm. Anderson, Mr, KE, A, | bars in future, and also secure that much-desired end 
Cowper, Mr, A. Paget. and Mr. F. W. Webb, a com-| of uniformity. 
mittee of which The Engineer says: ‘The names of Some years ago the same condition of things existed 
these gentlemen are a sufficient guarantee that the | olf the German railroads. Some committee or comimis- 
work will be carried out both with energy and disere- | Sion was therefore appointed to inv estigate the subject. 


| tion,” The members of it first calculated the strength of the 


The circular which the Council of the Institution is- | existing draw-attachments, and then tested them to 
sued has been given in full in order that our readers | destruction, If we remember right, their calcula 
may get as clear an idea as possible of the plan pro- | tions and esperiments in all cases indicated 
posed and the methods to be employed to cagry it out, the same points of weakness. This indicated 

There probably would not be much difficulty in jn-| Where the parts needed strengthening, and a new 
ducing railroad companies to give money for making draw-attachment was thus designed, of very much 
experiments relating to some specific subject of imme. | greater strength and durability. A similar investiga- 
diate practical importance to them and to their busi-| tion here would work a sort of millenial reform for 
ness. Lf, however, an application is made for money | Yard and train-men, In fact, the imagination of an 
to be expended in some vague and indefinite manner, | engineer is apt to ran wild in the bare contempla- 
and which, it is probable, may be wasted without ac-| tion of the field which such a system of investigation 
complishing any good purpose, they very property | might open up. One advantage, however, of it is that 
tighten their purse-strings, it can be commenced in a very small way, and its 

The case would be different though, if men who are | practicability thus be thoroughly tested. The results 
entirely trustworthy and honest should undertake to | Will indicate the direction and the extent to which the 
make u series of experiments to show the relative | method is applicable and how far and in what way it 
economy of Mogul engines and American locomotives | Can best be applied. American engineering associa- 


duce the latter to appropriate money for experimental | of the class built we will say by Mr. Eddy, at Spring- | tions could therefore hardly do better than to follow 
investigations. It was therefore proposed, in the article | field, Mass.—a matter which is now being warmly dis-| the example of their English brethren and put this 
referred to, that one or more committees should be! cussed in our pages. Suppose that a committee con- | method for carrying on mechanical research to a prac- 


appointed by the Master Mechanics’ and perhaps other 


associations to “determine what kind of investiga-| Works; Mr. Peddle, of Terre Haute; Mr. Wells, of 
tions and experiments are most needed, and the direc- | 
tion in which such work would be most profitable. | and Professor Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, 


sisting of, say, Mr. Hudson, of the Rogers Locomotive | tical test. 


Jeffersonville, Ind.; Mr. Lauder, of Concord, N. H., TOE PETE NA ROAD ENON. 


| a 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, though it owns 


Such a committee could also determine the conditions | should undertake to direct a series of experiments, to | but about 480 miles of railroad, works directly through 


and establish rules for making such investigations, 
and then select and employ the most competent per- 
son whose services could be procured to conduct and 
superintend the work. He would report to the com- 
mittee, and be subject to their control. They would 
direct the expenditure of money, audit his accounts 
and assume the responsibility, and make reports of all 
that isdone, By this means different persons who 


determine which engine is the most economical. or | its own organization, through the Pennsylvania Com- 
| the conditions under which the one orthe other would | pany, and through other railroad companies whose 
be the most economical. If a committee of such men! management it dictates, about 5,175 miles of railroad, 
| would do what the Institute of Mechanical Engineers | extending from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
has specified, “ first collect and collate all the records of | on the Atlantic to Erie, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Toledo 
experiments and other information already existing on | and Chicago on the Lakes, to St. Louis on the Missis- 
the subject, then determine what further experiments, | sippi, and to Cincinnati and Louisville on the Ohio— 
| ifany, are needed, and ascertain their probable cost,” | with the exception of New York and New England 
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reaching the most of the country east of Chicago and 
St. Louis that has a heavy traffic. It need not be said 
then that the record of the operations of this vast 
property has a general interest, indicating as it does the 
condition of traffic, and of industry se far as it is re- 
flected by traffic, of a vast portion and the most im- 
portant portion of the country. 

The report of the Pennsylvania ,Railroad Company, 
it is true, does not go into details of the operations of 
the lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie, which make 
up nearly two-thirds of the total mileage (though yield- 
ing but two-fifths of the total earnings); but these 
Eastern ones, as the ones with which the Western lines 
make their chief interchanges, reflect pretty well the 
prosperity of the whole system, and enough figures are 
viven for the whole (earnings and traffic for about 
1,175 miles out of 5,175) to assist in forming conclu- 
sions as to the condition of the country which it serves. 

To this end we cite the report of gross and net earn- 
ings and working expenses for the whole system 
worked directly (1,716 miles east and 2,407 miles west 
of Pittsburgh) for the past five years : 

All Lines Directly Operated, East and West of Pittsburgh. 


Gross Working Net 
Year earnings. expenses. earnings. 
SU sss 5 ¢ipsiana onan $62,938,351 $39,422,645 $23,515,706 
1875 ce eeee sss 58,096,866 36,574,141 21,522,725 
1876 . 61,561,211 39,495,737 22,065,474 
1877. . $4,159,720 $4,022,329 20,137,391 
1878 55,426,963 33,611,034 21,815,929 


The Centennial year was exceptional for this com- 
pany more than for any other. But for the great 
passenger traffic of that year (chiefly east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie), both gross and net earnings would doubt- 
less have been much the smallest in the history of the 
road, Allowing for that, we may say that gross and 
net earnings kept growing smaller and smaller until 
1878, when for the first time there is an improvement 
in both. Considering the extent of the system here 
reported, and the fact that the roads composing it have 
average earnings of more than $18,000 per mile (twice 
as great as the average for the whole United States), 
this certainly is significant. These roads yield about 
one-ninth of the total railroad earnings of the United 
States, and doubtless have a much larger proportion 
of traffic, as most of them are compelled to carry at 
very low rates. 

Earnings and profits are interesting as illustrating 
the condition of transportation business; but, as a key 
to the activity of the country at large, a record traftic 
is much more valuable. Below we give the passenger 
and tonnage mileage, reported for this chief part of 
the whole Pennsylvania system (4,175 miles) for the 
past four years: 





Passenger Tonnage ~ 
Year mileage. mileage. 
L875 562,514,468 4,335,707 675 
1876 562,600 4,594,862, 558 
NTT oo vesccesccccvacypecepon onan . 543,007,170 3,640,222, 819 
1878 540,000,690 4,245,907, 808 


Passenger traftic follows the general course down- 
ward, which we illustrated last week, and freight 
traffic the general course upward. The freight traftic 
of these 4,175 miles of exceptionally important roads 
was 162 per cent. greater in 1878 than in 1877, and 27 
per cent. greater than in 1875. The people have not 
stopped work in the hard times, it seems. They pro- 
duce and ship, and keep the railroads busy carry- 
ing their productions, though they may be too poor to 
travel. 

The control of this vast system of railroads by the 
direct proprietors of less than one-tenth of it is exer- 
cised, as is known, first by the ownership of vast 
amounts of the securities of the different companies 
that own some of the roads (the cost of the securities 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is given 
in its balance sheet as $66,670,000, which is very nearly 
as much as the amount of its capital stock), and second 
by leases on various terms. Thus the company has a 
large from the securities which it owns, 
traffic, and, on the other hand, 
has immense amounts to pay as rentals, guaranteed 
interest, etc. The cash income from its investments is 
reported as $1,804,845.65, which is 2.7 per cent. on 
their cost. Guaranteed interest is paid on the bonds 
of many companies not included in the system for 
which earnings are reported, as on the Baltimore & 
Potomac and the$Allegheny Valley railroads and the 
American Steamship Company ; so that, although the 
net earnings of the 1,055 miles of the Pennsylvania 


income 


as well as from 


Railroad and Branches (Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh) after paying all interest and rentals 
aud other fixed charges of the roads included in 


that division, were $6,324,465 in 1878, the surplus, 
after paying the losses on leased lines and guaranteed 
interest which became due, was two inillion dollars less. 
The surplus net earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


proper were equal to about 944 per cent. on the stock. | 


After meeting these losses, they were equal tu about 614 
per cent. But of the balance of about $4,322,000 
that was left apparently available for the stock- 
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holders, no less than $1,311,000 has been charged 
off as reduction in value of securities, against 
accounts charged off as of no value, and for securities 
transferred to suspense account as of doubtful value. 
This seems an enormous amount of assets to become 
worthless in one year ; if there are many more of the 
same kind, the value of the stock will be materially 
affected by them. The amount charged off in 1878 is 
nearly enough for a 2 per cent. dividend. However, 
more than $10,000,000 was thus charged off in 1877, 
just about equaling the balance to credit of profit and 
loss at the beginning of that year, which con- 
sisted apparently (as such balances carried down from 
year to year frequently do) of accounts and other 
assets that had cost money indeed, but were not 
worth anything. Thus of the net. earnings of the 
year there remains about $3,011,000 for the stock- 
holders, which is equivalent to 4.387 per cent. on the 
capital stock. Only 2 per cent. Was actually paid, and 
a balance to credit of income account was left (includ- 
ing that at beginning of the year) of $4,057,815. 
Within the past three years this company has charged 
off about $15,000,000 for depreciation in securities, 
worthless assets, etc. 

Our summary of the report will show the course of 
traffic, earnings and expenses of the grand divisions 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie worked directly by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Com pany under a single General 
Manager. Compared with 1877, in the aggregate they 
show an increase of freight traffic (101; per cent.), a de- 
crease of passenger traffic (2 per cent.), an increase of 
12; per cent, in gross earnings, a decrease of 8 per 
cent. in working expenses, and an increase of 9 per 
cent, in net earnings. There was a decrease of passen- 
ger traffic on every one of the three divisions ; on the 
New Jersey lines there was a trifling decrease of 
freight traffic also, but on ‘* Main Line and Branches” 
there was an increase of 15.8 and on the Philadelphia 
& Erie one of 13.6 per cent. (in spite of a considerable 
decrease of the traffic in anthracite coal, which forms 
most of this road’s west-bound freight). 

A great deal interest attaches to the state- 
ments of the average expense per unit of traffic by this 
company, which have been always, we believe, the low- 
est for freight reported in this country, and on one of 
its lines the lowest we have ever found reported in any 
country. It has appeared heretofore that the limit of the 
possible had been reached in reducing these expenses; 
but last year, with the heavier freight traffic, another 
reduction is reported, and the following figures (cents) 
are reported for the whole system: 


of 


Passenger mile.— -Ton mile. 





Receipt. Expense, Profit, Receipt. Expense. Profit. 
1876.... 2.056 1.055 1.001 O.915 0.660 0.255 
1877.. 8235 1.734 0,530 LOS 0.615 0.308 
1878, ... 2.400 1.712 0.507 0.939 0.545 O04 


This, however, does not give an idea of the extent to 
which freight expenses have been reduced, for the sys- 
tem includes one division, the New Jersey, on which 
freight expenses per ton per mile are exceptionally 
high—more than twice as high as on either of the 
other divisions—owing to a short haul and heavy ter- 
minal expenses. On the *‘ Main Line and Branches 


and Philadelphia & Erie, the reported freight expenses | 


are astonishingly low, as shown below ; 


Main Line and Branches. Philadelphia & Erie. 


Receipt Expense. Profit. Receipt, Expense. Profit, 
1875. 1.415 0.857 0.558 L135 0,985 0.150 
1874 1,255 0.719 0.556 0.941 0.657 0.284 
1875. . 1.058 0.616 0.442 0.865 0.571 0.204 
1876... 0.892 0.582 0.310 0.776 0.504 0.272 
1877... 0.080 0.552 0.428 0.786 0.483 0.303 
1878... 0.918 0.48% 0.455 0.628 0,445 0,185 


We believe that nowhere has any such figures for the 
cost of carrying freight ever before been reported as 
those.above for 1878, On the Main Line and Branches, 


which is two-thirds branches, and has heavy grades, | 


less than half acent per ton per mile is reached, and 
less on the other road, Compared with 1877, even, the 
reduction is nearly 12 per cent. on one road and 8 per 
cent. on the other. 


Indeed, it is not certain that this does properly repre- | 


sent the whole expense. The road has been in past 
years put into superb condition and laid with steel 
throughout; the improvements in working are making 
it possible to do more and more work with the same 
stock of locomotives and cars, or as much with fewer. 
For a long time after the steel track is laid very few re- 
newals become necessary; but none the less the rails are 
wearing out. Rolling stock worn out may not be re- 
newed, and the remainder still be perfectly adequate 
to do the old amount of work, or more; but none the 
less are we then paying maintenance out of capital, 
and this process must some time come to a sudden 
stop, and the average renewals be made again 
yearly. Comparing the general accounts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 1877 and 1878, we find 
in the latter year a reduction of 61 in the number 
of locomotives, of 78 in the number of 
cars, of 11 in baggage, mail and 


passenger 
express Cars, 


of 1,257 in freight cars, against an increase of 191! of course cannot be 


| ment, 
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** road cars,” and an increase of $42,727 in the charge 
for cost of equipment. Now, all this stock which has 
disappeared, if new and of standard patterns, would 
cost something like $1,200,000. Vice-President Rob- 
erts calls attention to this decrease in equipment, 
without decrease in the charges for it, and says that 
the present equipment, as now worked, is adequate 
to do as much as was ever done with the old 
number, which is doubtless true; and there was, 
probably, no reason why the missing numbers 
should have been renewed, not being wanted; 
but nevertheless maintenance expenses must have 
been reduced heretofore by permitting this rolling 
stock to wear out instead of renewing it. Again, the 
number of tons of rails and the number of ties used in 
renewals on each division and on the Western lines 
also are given. On the Main Line and Branches 5,019 
tons of steel rails were used. This division with its 
1,055 miles of road has about 1,861 miles of 
track, which, according to reports weight 
of rails given, must have just about 100° tons 
of rails per mile of track, Now, this quan- 
tity of rails is equivalent to 2.7 tons per mile, or 
2.7 per cent. of the rails, and if this was the average 
requirement per year, the average life of the rails 
would be just about 87 years! Now the average life 
on this road, with more than half its tracks under an 
extremely heavy traffic, cannot be one-fourth as great, 
The same calculation shows 2.84 per cent. of the rails 
renewed on the New Jersey roads, providing for an 
average life of 35 years, but as much as 14,6 per cent. 
on the Philadelphia & Erie, which would renew the 
road in a little less than seven years, and may be 
On 
the lines west of Pittsburgh the renewals appear to 
have been at the rate of nearly 10 tons per mile of 
On 
these lines, however, about 30 per cent. of the re- 
newals were made with iron rails, 


of 


somewhat in excess of ifs average requirements, 


track, which would renew them every 10 years, 


Now there can be no question but that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks have been kept in almost perfect 
condition, but neither can there be any question that 


~ 
2.7 


the average wear, and that at some time, not far dis- 
tant, the consumption of rails for renewals must be 
vastly greater than during the past two years; for 
not many more rails were used in 1877 than last year, 

With regard to ties, the number put in in 1878 
would renew those in the Main Line and Branches in 
about 16 years, those in the New Jersey lines in 12 
years, and those in the Philadelphia & Erie in 81y 
years, 


and 2.84 tons per mile does not begin to provide for 


The durability of ties varies greatly with their 
material and the drainage of the road-bed. In old 
roads they usually fail‘in pretty nearly equal numbers 
from year to year; and when they need to be taken 
out the be put off long if the road is 
to be kept in good condition, as the Pennsylvania 
Still the re- 
newals of 1878 indicate a longer life of tie than we had 
supposed to be attained in this climate without treat- 
The IS77 was not much 
| vreater, but in 1876 nearly one-fourth more were used, 
We call attention to these matters be- 
| lieve there is danger in permitting the belief to become 


time cannot 


always is, whatever else may happen. 





number renewed in 


because we 
established that the cost of transportation is lower than 
it actually is or is likely to be made under the present 
circumstances, Such a conviction, which traffic man- 
agers are quite likely to share if transportation manag- 
ers do not, has a tendency to keepdown rates, to make 





the managers undervalue the importance of maintaining 
rates, and the public impatient of the charges which 
may be fair or even necessary. It is important that 
we do not deceive ourselves in this matter, and make 
our calculations for the future on a basis radically de- 
fective. 


The East-Bound Freight Pool. 

The New York apportionment of west-bound freight 
has been finally modified by an award by Mr. Fink 
slightly different from his original award—that is, 
from that made before hearing the objections of the 
| New York, Lake Erie & Western and the Baltimore & 
| Ohio companies. By that, it is understood, the New 
York Central was to have 36 per cent. of the ship- 
ments, the Erie 31, the Pennsylvania 25, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio 8. By the new and final award, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio has 815, the Pennsylvania 25, and the 
6614 per cent, remaining is divided between the Erie 
and the New York Central in different proportions of 
the different the New 
more of the higher classes, and the Erie a larger pro- 





classes, Lork Central getting 
This will 
give it a larger proportion of the total lonnage shipped 
than the 31 per cent. of Mr. Fink’s first award; whether it 
will yield a larger proportion of the total earnings or not 
told 


portion of the low than of the high classes. 


without knowing what Hu 
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proportions of each class are ; but the Erie people seem | 
to be better satisfied with it. This road for some time 
has had offered it a larger proportion of the low-class 
traffic, so that it may be said that the award tends to 
conform with the natural course of the freight. It is 
not probable, however, that the award will yield any- 
thing more than a trifle more earnings than the 31 per 
vent. first named, especially as the Baltimore & Ohio | 
has had an addition. 

This matter was decided at a meeting of trunk-line 
presidents last Saturday, at which also it was deter- 
mined to pool the west-bound shipments out of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and to extend the Boston pool 
so as to cover shipments by all the roads. (Heretofore 
it has been only on shipments passing to the New York 
Central and the Grand Trunk.) This will complete the 
trunk-line apportionment for all the cities which make 
any considerable sales to the West. It might be sup- 
posed that Philadelphia and Baltimore would take care 
of theraselves, the popular impression being that the 
Pennsylvania has all the Philadelphia business, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio all the Baltimore business, But 
this is an error. The Baltimore & Ohio has always had 
a formidable rival in the Northern Central, and within 
a year or two both the Erie and the New York Central 
have established agencies in Philadelphia, and the New 
York Central one in Baltimore also (working over the 
Canada Southern ard the Michigan Central, and using 
but a very little of the New York Central). These lines, 
it is said, have already secured quite a respectable busi- 
ness, and they naturally (there being no pool there) 
have had a tendency to cause reductions from the reg- 
ular rates. Now this does not only effect the earn- 
ings of all che roads out of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
but it exaggerates the agreed differences from New 
York rates, and thus works against New York mer- 
It thus becomes important to pool at all these 
cities in order to make sure that rates are maintained 
at all alike, 

This matter now goes before the Commissioner, who, 
after a study of the records of the trattic in the past, 
will present his recommendations to a future meeting 
of the trunk-line presidents. 

Though the east-bound traffic of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore for which they compete with New York is 


chants. 
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the lead among railroads until 1873, since which time the 
New York Central has carried more than any other rail 
route—in 1877 more than all the other rail routes together. 

Moreover, the deliveries by the Pennsylvania were a smaller 

peeportidn of the whole in every one of the three years end- 
ing with 1877 than in any of the three ending with 1874, 
and smaller in quantity also. It appeared that it was be 
coming a comparatively unimportant feeder of New York, so 
far as grain was concerned, and that the Erie was not more 
than holding its own, while the whole increase of the rail 
receipts was coming by the New York Central. 

The winter receipts do not always agree with the course of 
the year’s receipts, however, and in the last two years there 
have been remarkable changes, which we purpose to consider 
below. Figures have been published in the New York 7'rib- 
une for the quantities brought to New York in January 
and February of 1878 and 1879; but these are insufficient to 
enable us to trace the course of the traffic, for it is precisely 
during these two years thatthe most remarkable changes 
have occurred. 

Below we give the number of bushels and the percentages 


past five years. The receipts are given separately for the 
two months, for a reason which will appear hereafter. 


Receipts of Grain and Flour at New Yorkin January and Feb 
ruary for Five Years, by Different Routes, 
JANUARY. 1875. 1877, 1878, 1879, 
N. Y. Central...... 462,190 4,000,830 2,540,742 
1,118,126 2'073,893 1,557,282 
5,100 948,73 1, 709, 3u4 | 
















Total two mos.. 


PERCENTAGES, 





quite small, they, and especially Philadelphia, have a 
very large traffic in goods manufactured in their 
vicinity, really a species of local traffic. 
share of this is in heavy articles carried in the lowest 
classes and at the lowest rates. It is important that 
these low rates should not be further reduced by the 
contests of the railroads. The margin over cost is very 
narrow at best. 

Not many years ago the west-bound traflic was not 
only trifling in amount in comparison with east-bound 
(as it is still), but it was much more frequently carried 
at unprofitable rates. Cutting was almost chronic on 
west-bound freight, and was much less common on 
east-bound, on which, too, the regular rates were al- 
most always much the highest. Now so far as rates 
are concerned the position is reversed. West-bound 
rates are maintained, and on the average ave higher than 
east-bound rates, It is true that east-bound rates 
are higher for the first and second classes, but this does 
not amount to anything, for these classes do not make 
up two per cent, of the total east-bound shipments, 
while a large proportion of the west-bound is of the 
higher classes. Just now, for instance, there can be 
searcely any profit on the gréat bulk of the enormous 
freight traffic coming to the Atlantic ports, but a very 
fair one on the shipments westward. It is, therefore, 
encouraging to hear that the westward shipments from 
New York for the first two months of this year have 
heen as much as ten per cent. greater than last year. 
And this is encouraging not solely on account of its 
effect on the railroads which carry- this freight, 
but mainly as an indication of the general condi- 
tion of business in the country at large. New York 
shipments go to all parts of the United States, and 
when for any considerable time there has been an in- 
crease in these shipments, it is pretty conclusive proof 
that there has been an increase in the average ability to 
purchase for consumption. Owing to the very low 
prices, this seemed doubtful notwithstanding the enor- 
mous and unexampled sales of products, but the re- 
turns are said to establish the increase in the westward 
shipments. It is pleasant to know that there is some 
tratlic which affords paying rates that is increasing. 
We have had an increasing traffic for many years, re 
almost universally with decreasing rates. Now, i 
seems, there is some that grows and still pays 


New York nies Routes. 





A very large | 


| First, looking at the totals for the two months, we see that 
| the receipts of 1878 were e nor mously greater than those of 
any preceding year, and that those of 1879 have been very 
{nearly as large. ‘he January receipts, however, were 27 
per cent. less than last year; the February receipts 26 per 
cent. greater, and greater than in any winter month pre 
viously in the history of the trade. We have then this fact 


been large without example during the past two winters 

Now, looking over the receipts by the different routes in 
January, we find that in 1878 those by the New York Cen 
tral made an enormous leap forward. 
times as large asin January of the previous year, and com 
paring with that year, while it gained 475 per cent., the Erie 
gained but 85 per cent., and the Pennsylvania actually lost. 
Of the total gain over January, 1877, at New York, 77 per 
cent. was by the New York Central. 

But coming down to January of this year, we find the 
New York Central has little more than half of its 1878 busi 
ness, and though this is still three times as much as it had in 


increased 90 per cent. and has much larger receipts than in 
any other January in the table. 
In this we trace the effect of two causes, one natural and 


their deliveries at New York will be decreased, but it seems 
not so generally apprehended that such blocking of the 
northern routes forces a larger share of the shipments to 
New York upon the more southerly Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which, over the mountains as it is, is much less seldom 
Thus we see that in January, 1877, when 
the New York Central was badly blocked with snow, and 
carried much less than in the corresponding month of any 


blocked by snow. 


exceptionally large, and the same is the case this year. 
In 1876 the Pennsylvania delivered less than 12 per 


81 per cent.; in 1878, when the northern roads 
were unobstructed, it delivered but 9.8 per cent.; in 
1879, when both of. the northern’ roads suffered 
greatly from the snow, its deliveries were nearly 28 per 
cent. of the total—more than the Erie’s even, which we be- 
lieve had never happened before. 

However, there has been something more than snow at 
work to change the proportions of the grain carried by the 
different roads. It certainly did not account for the sudden 
and enormous increase onthe New York Central in January, 
1878. It was said then that the contracts and other compe- 
| tition which ruined the value of the winter east-bound 

freight business in 1878 were for a long time made chiefly 
| on routes that sent their freight over the New York Central, 





here are considerable fluctuations in the proportions of | and that the P ennsylvania especially was late to go into the 


grain carried to New York in the winter months. Those 
who have followed our annual reviews of the grain move- 


market at the cut rates, Now this is borne out by the figures. 
Comparing with 1876 (because 1877 was exceptionably un- 


of the total receipts of grain and flour (reduced to grain) at | 
New York by each route in January and February for the | 


316 140 106,678 219/212 

By water.. oat 07 261° 420 257,250 171, 725 

Total......... 4,050,404 5,661,747 3,204,485 8,385,533 6,186,956 

FEBRUARY. 

N. Y. Central...... 2,125,601 1,544,356 1,962,361 4,157,052 4,192,787 

BO. <aens ‘ Fh 179, $20 1,212,140 996,417 2,211,024 2,751,678 

Pennsy Ivania 875 °OM3 566,843 781,880 1,072,977 3,338,217 

Other roads.... .. 100,654 112,516 87,150 186,088 211,182 

By water ceceee §=—238,587 $56,088 100, LN 248,006 309,003 
Total 2,543 4,676,040 7,876,897 9,802,817 | 


91454500 6.971.425 161262430 16,031173 | 


January: 1875 1876. 1877. 1878 1879. 
N. Y. Central 38.8 47.8 26.2 59.6 3 
Erie 32.6 20,1 34.0 24.7 24.5 
Pennsylvania ee 229 11.9 31.1 11.35 4 f 9 } 
Other roads - 3. g 1.5 OB 1.3 3.6 
By water 2.5 0.7 7.9 3.1 2 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

February: 

N. Y. Central 44.1 40.7 37.0 52.8 42.4 

Erie.... . 40.7 32.0 27.1 28.1 27.8 

| Pennsylvania vee 18.°2 14.9) 215 13.6 23.6 
| Other roads F 2.1 3.0 1.0 23,58 2.2 
By water... 4.9 0.4 13.6 3.2 4.0 

Total .. 100.0 160,0 100.0 160.0 100.0 


|} to consider at the outset, that the New York receipts have | 


They were nearly six | 


1877, it is not so much as its January business in 1876. The | 
Erie, too, has fallen off one-fourth, but the Pennsylvania has | 


the other artificial. It is understood that with a snow | 
blockade on the New York Central or the Erie, or both, | 


of the other four years, the Pennsylvania's deliveries were | 


cent, of the January receipts; in 1877, more than | 
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1878, the New York Central had increased its deliveries of 
grain at New York by 85 per cent., the Erie by 26 percent., 
and Pennsylvania by 40 per cent. But in February, when the 
other roads had got fairly warmed up to the war, the New 
York Central’s deliveries were 17 per cent. less than in Jan- 
uary, the Erie’s 7 per cent. more, and the Pennsylvania’s 13 
per cent, more, 

Now this year, the New York Central, interrupted by the 
snow, has gone back to something like its old proportion; but 
for the blockade in January, it would certainly have had 
more that month; but its proportion is but little larger in 
February, after the snow blockade had ceased, which indi- 
cates that there may have been a course of business some- 
thing like that of 1878—that is, the New York Central’s 
connections first, or most effective at first, in the field of com- 
petition, and the other roads “catching up” afterwards, 
The Erie has got very nearly the same proportion this yeat 
as last, both months, and what the New York Central has 
lost has been gained by the Pennsylvania, which 
| really seems to be making a greater effort to secure 
New York business It is noticeable that the receipts by it 
were larger in February, when the snow blockade could not 
have had much effect, than in January, when it had a 
great deal. 


We may not go far w rong if we conclude that 
the larger January business Was forced upon this road, as 
it were, but that the larger February business was the 
fruit of special efforts. And itis worth remembering that 
in these two months the Pennsylvania Railroad delivered 
three-fifths as much grain in New York as in the whole year 
1877. 

All the roads, we may presume, have latterly been doing 
| their best to get a large proportion of the traffic. When 
the question of a division of the Chicago shipments came 
up last fall, irreconcilable differences were developed with 
|regard to the proportions which the different lines could 
command. It is probable that each has been eager to prove 
that he was right; the question would not he settled by the 
| New York receipts alone, nor by the grain movement alone, 

,| of course, and the weather has been an unusual obstacle to 

\ the traffic of some of the roads: but any considerable 

changes at,New York, especially if made in February, 

| when there was little effect from the blockade, give some 

\ hices to the general distribution and to any special efforts 

| that may have been made to modify it. Since February the 
proportion of shipments by the Vanderbilt roads has increased 
again. In all these figures it must be remembered that 
flour is included with grain, which is not done with our 


| . a hl ‘ . 
| weekly reports of the grain movement. This makes consid- 
erable difference, for while there has been a decrease in 


grain this winter, there has been a large increase in flour. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Failroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 
Denver, South Park & Pacific.—Extended from Grant, 
Col., west by south to Webster, 3 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 
Kast Line & Red LRiver.—Extended from Winnsboro, 
Tex., westward to Carrollton, 8 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 
| This is a total of 11 miles of new road, making 97 
miles reported thus far this year, 


JANUARY EXPorTs AND Imports illustrate, as the reports 
lof the Bureau of Statistics always do, how much more the 
| import business is concentrated than the export business. 
| Only six places received as much as 1 per cent, and only 
| three as much has 5 per cent. of the imports, New York hav- 
| ing 741¢ per cent.; but there were 11 places that had each 1 
per cent. or more, and five that had 5 per cent. or more of 
the exports, and New York had but 87.8 per cent. of the 
total. It has often been said that if a good port establishes 
good communications with the interior it will secure an ex- 
port business, and that when this export business has become 
| large this of itself will create an import business, as the ves- 
sels which go out loaded will contrive finally to get something 
|to carry back, But this view is not borne out by the facts. 
| New Orleans stands next to New York in value of exports, 
but its imports are trifling, and New Orleans has been a 
|large exporter for fifty years. So with Savannah and 
| Charleston: they are old exporting cities, but they can 
hardly be said to import. 

In the month of January no less than 9514 per cent, of the 
total imports were at the five cities of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and San Francisco, and all the cot- 

| ton ports together did not import 2 per cent. of the total, 

though they exported 40 per cent. of the aggregate value of 
A table of the percentage of value of the total im 
ports and exports at each port that had more than 1 per 
cent. in January will be instructive: 


exports. 


Exports. Imports 


New York.. bee wh ersbaaleeds 37.80 74.5 

| New Orleans....... ... ; 18.62 1.30 
| Savannah...............+ , 6.28 0,02 
| Baltimore... ees paliinnhis canting 5.76 2.17 
Philadelphia ocdon a . 5.46 3.90 
Galveston sonatas os 4.89 0.40 
Boston... nies . 4.87 7.56 

| Charleston.... 6% é ve wee. «64,86 0.02 
Norfolk. ‘ epileesnceatie tess + batons 3.12 ‘thie 
San Francisco. deme <i 2.935 7.28 

| GE s+ Wak ss cows dnesiddce Fr dk welGhh: eee 0.01 
The eleven ports awed .... 96.04 97.00 


These places are arranged in the order of their rank as ex- 
porters, but as importers, it will be seen, the order is very dif 
ferent, namely, New York, Boston, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and New Orleans. 

The-great growth of exports from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more of iate years has not resulted in any considerable in- 
crease in imports. New York has fully held itsown. This 
should have a bearing in calculating the future of traffic 


ment may remember that for the entire year the Erie took | favorable to some of the roads) we find that in Januar y, ' should the improvement of the Welland Canal greatly increase 
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the grain shipments down the St. Lawrence. All previous | New York if they were materially reduced from Boston. outwardly, as regards cohesiveness and permanence. Ata 


experience indicates that this would not be followed by large | 
imports by the same route. 


TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION IN CONGREsS did not 
amount to much at the last session. 
portant bills, but they did not get through. It was understood | 
that the Senate committee would report in favor of a com- 
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The combination in such a case would have had to meet the | meeting of those representing these lines, held in New York 
reduced Boston rate by an equally reduced New York rate, | on the 5th of December last, a formal vote was passed modi- 


or the business would 
city to the latter. 
in dispute between the Grand 


nk and the 


ave been diverted from the former fying the terms of the original combination, which provided 
The whole proportion of Boston business | for its termination at any time on three months’ notice, and 
Boston & Al-| absolutely extending it for a period of five years from the 
There was plenty of im-| bany—that is, the proportion of the business which the | Istof July, 1879. 


t scarcely needs to be said that the rock 


Grand Trunk demanded as the condition of its sustaining | upon which these combinations usually break up is the dis- 


| days of the business out of 


ew York. Under these cir- 


rates—did not, for the whole year, amount in value to two | satisfaction of nearly all the parties to them with the pro- 
portion of the entire business or receipts which falls to their 


mission of inquiry as a substitute for the Reagan bill, and | cumstances, the New York combination was naturally most | individual share. As a rule, each is firmly convinced that 


this might have been a good thing for all concerned (depend- | d 

brought to a close. 
it d 
nature of their investigation), but we do not hear that any | w. 


ing wholly upon the composition of the commission and the | 


esirous that the dispute between the Boston roads should be | he is getting less than he ought to have, and less than he 
It was also in a position to bring what | would get in the open field of competition. At 
esired about. The Boston & Albany kad no connection | December meeting, an attempt was made to guard against 
est, except over some one of the trunk lines; in point of | this danger by empowering the Commissioner, on the com- 


the 5th of 


report was made, and if there had been the Senate could not | fact, it depended for it entirely on the New York Central. As | plaint of any party to the combination, to revise the exist- 


have reached it. A bill changing the law regulating the | 
transportation of cattle passed the Senate, but when it came | 


to a vote in the last moments of the House received but | 


soon, therefore, as the New York pool was formed, the ing apportionment; and, if the result of his revision was not 
Grand Trunk was at last put in a position in which it could | acceptable to the presidents of the several lines, and they 
bring so heavy a pressure to bear on the New York Central | were unable to agree on any different result, the Commss- 
that that company would be obliged, in self-defense, to com-| sioner should then render a final decision which should be 


one affirmative vote. The bill authorizing railroad com-| pel the Boston & Albany to make the desired concessions; or, | binding on all concerned. 


panies to do a telegraph business, which seems not to 


if it failed to do so, then the Grand Trank could demoralize | 
| the whole business of the pool, and finally break it up. The | tion on the part of those representing the trunk lines could 


have been asked for by any railroad, ut to have been | yalue of the New York west-bound business was involved, 
urged chiefly by certain enemies of the Western Union | as well as that of Boston. 


Telegraph Company, fell through with the army appropria- | 


tion bill, to which it had been tacked. The bill extending | 


more striking instance could hardly have been af- 


not well be overestimated. 


Under certain circumstances, the importance of this ac- 


if it indeed represented a genu- 
ine understanding among them, it would afford strong 


ground for belief that the existing disorganization of the 
forded of the solidarity, as well as complexity, of modern | railroad system of the country would shortly cease. 
| commercial interests. 
the land grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad was not | out touching all. 


The 


It was impossible to touch one with- | worst feature about that system is the irresponsibility of its 
A combination, no matter how powerful, | 


present management. Heretofore all the tariff arrange- 


reached, and no bill was passed granting lands or other subsi- | 4mounted to nothing so long as a single agency able to reach | ments and business combinations among the railroads of the 


dies to railroad enterprises, leaving the way free, so far as 


it at any one point was left out of account. 


In point | country—large as well as small 
of value the west-bound business from Boston was com- 


have been the work of sub- 


ordinates, In no way themselves interested in the owner- 


appears, for people to build as many roads as they please | puted to be scarcely one-fifteenth part of that of New | ship of the property, these officers, usually superintendents 


across the continent, which appears to be all that is needed | 
to insure the completion of at least one southern line within | 
two or three years. There does not seem to be any rational | 
objection to continuing the Northern Pacific land grant, how- | 
ever, and probably it will be done some time. 


ANGELL is said to be sorry now. 





The General Railroad Situation. | 
{From the advance sheets of the Tenth Annual Report of the | 
Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners. | | 


So far as the local railroad system of the state is con- 


| tions, 


cerned, it is believed that all necessary information in re- | 


gard to it can be derived from the summary in the earlier 
portion of this report, and the more detailed statistics which 
accompany it. The returns made to this Board throw no 


light, however, on the connection which necessarily exists | 


between the railroad system of the state and that of the | 
The developments of the year in respect | 


country at large. 
to this have nevertheless been very significant. They have, 
indeed, touched closely the whole system of communication 
between Massachusetts and the interior of the country, in a 


fork; yet the power of touching, through its connec- 
that one-fifteenth, enabled the Grand Trunk to 
touch the whole. The necessary pressure was accordingly 
brought to bear. In January, 1878, there was an active 
competition for the west-bound Boston business ; and again 


an outlet to the west. The 


consent left to the Commissioner of that combination as 
arbitrator. The principie was then atlast formally accepted, 
that in cases of competition for through business between 
two rail routes, one of which is longer than the other, a 
concession must be made by the more favored to the less 
favored route as an inducement to it to sustain rates. Not 


to do this, it was argued, was to insist upon the less favored | 


line either abandoning ail claim on the competitive business, 
or, through competition, destroying its value to both lines. 
To ask or expect it voluntarily to abandon the business to 
its more favored rival, was clearly unreasonable ; and, 
whether unreasonable or not, the request was one which 
would not be complied with, and which could not be enforced, 
The alternative was consequently a simple one ; it lay be 
tween the voluntary concession of a part of the business, 
or the practical destruction of the value of all of it. The 


| event never would be, kept. 


or freight agents, were chiefly remarkable for the quality 
known as “smartness,” which with them verged usually 
ona lowcunning. Asa rule, their highest ambition was to 
get their ‘share of the business,” and in doing so they were 
quite indifferent about destroying its value, Capable, ener- 


| the current of trade was sensibly affected, and began to flow | getic, bustling, and with no faith in each other, they made 
| from New York eastward to see 
| New York combination then exerted itself to bring about an | nor intended themselves to keep; and, when not deceiving 
| adjustment ; as a result of which, the whole matter was by | others, were anxiously watching to see that they were not 


arrangements which they neither expected would be kept, 


deceived themselves. Naturally in the hands of subordi- 
nates such as have been described, the dealings among rail- 
roads became proverbial, The public read notices of com 

binations and agreements with easy and contemptuous in- 
difference. It knew that they were made only to a broken; 
and they had been broken so long that the belief had with 
reason become general, that they never could be, ov in any 
The promise of a railroad: 
agent, in a matter of rates, was looked upon as about on a 
par with the statement of a jockey in a horse-trade, ‘The 
chief significance of the trunk-line combination, and more 
particularly of its action on the 5th of December, lay in the 
yossible change indicated in this respect. However ine: cdu 

aes the general business public might be, or slow to recog- 
nize the tact. a new order of things had been inaugurated, 
The men who had now met were not subordinates—un- 


way and to an extent which is not commonly appreciated, | arbitrator accordingly fixed a temporary allowance of 10) scrupulous and grasping they might be, but they did not 
It is, therefore, very desirable that some portion of the pres-| per cent. of the entire rate charged, to be allowed in favor of | pride themselves on “smartness ” and cunning; they were 
ent report should be devoted to anexplanation of the course | the Grand Trunk, in consideration of which the latter was to responsible, they represented ownership, and they not only 


this develepment has taken, and the issues involved in it. 

In the report of the Board for the year 1876, a detailed 
reference was made to the severe competition among the 
railroads of the country, which was one of the marked 
features of that year. It was, indeed, so severe, that it in- 
evitably led to an almostequally violent re-actionary move- 
ment ; and, as the year 1876 was noticeable for its railroad 
competition, the year 1877 was no less noticeable for its 
railroad combinations. It was the “ pooling” year ; and 
during it arrangements for the division of business by com- 
peting railroads reached a point of development which had 
never before been known. 
red to and discussed at length in the last report of the Board 


These combinations were refer- | 


and no further reference to them here seems to be necessary. | 


At the time that report was presented, however, they did 
not directly affect the business of Massachusetts, The west- 
bound trunk-line combination, as it was called, controlled 
and regulated the rates on all merchandise carried out of 
New York city, * but it did not touch New England ship- 
ments. Shortly after that report was made this ceased to 
be the case, and the operation of the trunk-line pool was di- 


railroad system east of the Hudson, The process by which 
this result was brought about is easily described. 

The trunk-line pool originally included only the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Ponnevivenia, the Erie. and the New York Central 
& Hudson River roads. It did not include the Grand Trunk ; 
and, so far as the business of Massachu setts was concerned, an 
active competition had always existed between that road 
and the Boston & Albany. As between Boston and Chicago 
the route of tine Grand frunk was some 18 
longer of the two, and it was also operated under great dis- 
advantages of climate and of resources, 


Naturally, there- | 


fore, it could not do the through business so cheaply as its | 


more direct competitor; but, nevertheless, it could destroy 
the value of that business, unless it was allowed a share of 
it satisfactory to itself. ‘To induce business to seek its line, 
notwithstanding it was the least direct and expeditious, some 
inducement must be offered. Lower rates were the only in- 
ducement which could be offered. It, therefore, for years 
had claimed that on through business it} should, because of 
its greater distance, be allowed to charge less for the same 
service than the Boston & Albany, and that such lower 
charge should not be treated as a ** cut.” The Boston & Al- 
bany declined to accede to this arrangement. It argued 
that, upon every principle of correct railroad tnanagement, 
the shorter line made the rate, and the longer one accepted 
it; while to yield this principle involved the absurd con- 
wession that, when it came to a trial of streugth, the shorter 
route could not afford to work as cheaply as the longer. Ac- 
cordingly, for years an intermittent struggle hos been kept 
up between the two lines. Asa matter of fact, the Grand 
Trunk was in the custom of making regular reductions on 
the Boston & Albany's current rates; but, so long as these 
reductions were moderate and carefully adjusted, so as not 
to influence an undue amount of business, they were ig- 
nored by the Boston & Albany, and rates were fully sus- 
tained. From time to time, however, and, indeed, so fre- 
quently as to cause great disturbance in many branches of 
trade, active hostilities broke out; and then rates from Bos- 

ton would be reduced until the current of business at all the 
seaboard points was affected. Not intrequently, therefore, 
the through rate from Boston to Chicago was materially 
lower than from New York to that point,.and New York 
shipments had to seek a western outlet through Boston. So 
long as no combination existed among the trunk lines for the 
apportionment of the New York business, this condition of 
affairs might continue, As soon, however, as that combina- 
tion beca ; e effective, it was obvious that it must cease. In 

other words, the Grand Trunk road became mastcr of the sit- 

uation, and could practically, through the New York combina- 
tion, impose its own terms on the Boston & Albany, pro- 

vided those terms were not wholly unreasonable. This was 
due to the destructive power which the Grand Trunk now 

held in its hands. The New York apportionment plan in- 

cluded all the trunk lines, and its whole object was to main- 

tain rates. Rates, however, could not be maintamed from | 


sustain rates. Meanwhile, pending a final decision to be 
reached in the light of more accurate information at a later 
day, reports of all Boston west-bound business were to be 
regularly made to the arbitrator, in the same way as those 
for New York business were made, This was done ; and, 
upon the returns thus made, a final decision was in July 
rendered, under which competition in rates ceased, and the 
business was divided on the basis of a fixed percentage of the 
whole being secured to each route. 

This decision was accepted by the companies, and all west 
bound business has since been conducted in accordance with 
it. Complaints on the part of the New York merchants, 
that lower rates on western shipments were made at Bostou 
than at New York, have ceased : and, so far as the Commis 
sioners are advised, uniform rates from all the seaboard 
cities have been maintained. Eastern New England thus 
passed wholly under the influence of the trunk line combina 
tion ; and, so far as its commerce tothe West was concerned, 
railroad competition for the time being ceased to exist. 
What effect this will ultimately have is not yet apparent. 


. wreser (i | So far as can now be seen, it simply eliminates the unknown 
rectly extended, so as to bring within its scope the entire | c 


quantity of railroad discrimination from the methods in 
which business is done, An element of great uncertainty is 
thus removed. As between the cities of the seaboard, the 
question is now simply as to which, taking all things 
consideration—including natural advantages, wealth, popu 
lation, wages, intelligence, enterprise, control of plant, and 
habits of industry—can most cheaply and conveniently 
supply the demand, It no longer in any degree depends 


| upon fluctuations in rates of carriage, or the temper or per 
ver cent. the | 


sonal relations of two freight agents. Up to the present 
time, no complaints of the working of this arrangement 
have reached the Commissioners. In this respect they have 
been disappointed, The arrangement referred to was made 
in Massachusetts, and was intended to and did control, on 
the largest possible scale, the operations of Massachusetts 
roads; Much has elsewhere been alleged against similai 
combinations, and many laws have been passed, and even 
constitutioual provisions framed, to restrain or prohibit them. 
In view of these facts, the Commissioners were not without 
hopes that this combination might be brought to their notice 
by some action on the part of a portion atleast of that busi 

ness public affected by it. A public discussion of the whole 
matter must have followed, which could hardly have. failed 
to lead to a better understanding of the details of its opera 

tion. From every point of view this seemed to be desirable, 
As the Commissioners have repeatedly said heretofore, the 
one really dangerous thing about all these combinations is 
the secrecy under which they are conducted. No abuse con 

nected with them would long continue, were they more 
exposed to publicity. However it may be elsewhere, in 
Massachusetts the laws on this point are explicit, and the 
powers of this Board ample. On the application of any 
parties considering ommnian aggrieved, or their interests 
pens pry are a public hearing would be given by this Board, 
and the details of this or any similar contract entered into 
between railroad corporations scrutinized, This has been 
repeatedly done by the Commissioners, and always, they have 
reason to believe, with good results. That it is not more fre- 
quently done elsewhere, as well as here, is matter for regret. 
Were there in this country a great many more public 
investigations into alleged railway abuses, and not nearly so 
many repressive laws, the condition of affairs would be 
vastly improved, Inthe present case, the Commissioners 
have not felt called upon, though by law clearly authorized 
to do so, to initiate an investigation of their own motion. 
So far as they were concerned, the corporations apparently 
made no attempt at concealment during the arbitration; 
and, at once when the final decision of the arbitrator was 
reached, a copy ot it was privately placed in the Commis- 
sioners’ hands. They found in it nothing which on its face 
appeared to them objectionable. As it is of somewhat gen 

eral interest, a copy of it is herewith submitted.* 

Besides thus extending its operations, the trunk-line com 
bination also assumed during the year a new aspect, at least 


* Not given with the advance sheets that have appeared so far 


into | 


| would be thrown on the road which made it 


respected their own good faith, but they had some confi 
dence in each other. What was of far more consequence 
even than this, they undoubtedly felt a, with them, extraor- 
dinary degree of reliance on the integrity and knowledge 
of their Commissioner, Mr, Fink. How far these appear- 
ances may indicate a thorough and permanent understand- 
ing among the parties to the combination, and how far they 
were assumed to give it an outward aspect of strength, or to 
hide latent internal dissension, remains to be seen. 

Should it be found to reflect a complete understanding and 
hearty codperation, its importance could not well be over- 
estimated. The railroad system of the country would be on 
the verge of a very great change; for undoubtedly it would 
be in the power of those representing th®trunk lines to con- 
vert at any time the present New York apportionment sys- 
tem into a railroad clearing-house, on a basis which would 
admit of indefinite expansion. It would be the old Suffolk 
Bank system of New England applied to transportation. 
That such an organization would prove of great value in the 
development of the general business interests of the country, 
the members of this Board, at least, entertain no doubt. For 
some reason, not apparent to the public, the representatives 
of the trunk lines are evidently not prepared for this decisive 
measure, Until they are prepared for it, and show a dispo- 
sition to unreservedly adopt it, there would seem to be no 
reason for supposing that their combination is more than a 
mere shell, temporarily held together by a lively recollection 
of the cost and results of recent conflicts, and by the personal 
influence and character of one man. 

The trunk-line combination regulates the rates on all ship- 
ments from the East to the West. What is known as the 
east-bound freight pool regulates those going in the opposite 
direction—from the West to the Kast, As there constitute 
the vast bulk of the railroad movement, any combination 
intended to control them is not only of great importance in 
itself, but the work of organizing it is one of the utmost diffi- 
culty, At the time the last report of this Board was pre- 
sented (December, 1877), a combination of railroads having 
this object in view bad just been formed; its existence was 
there referred to, and the obstacles which stood in the way 
of making it effective were briefly suggested (Ninth Annual 
Report [1878], pp. 76, 77). To these it does not scem neces- 
sary now to recur; but, as the growth and development of 
this combination, its ultimate success or failure, are matters 
of the utmost concern in a material and commercial pointof 
view to Massachusetts—more so, indeed, than perhays to any 
other state in the Union—it is very desirable that its progress 
should be here observed and somewhat understood, 

Encouraged by the degree of success which had attended 
their efforts to regulate and control the rates on west-bound 
freight, the representatives of the trunk lines turned their 
attention, in the latter part of 1877, toward bringing about 
a similar western combination to control rates on Cast-bound 
freight. Accordingly, at their suggestion, a meeting of the 
officers of a large number of the more important of the rail- 
roads east of Chicago and St. Louis, and west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, was held in New York, on the 17th December, 
1877. At this meeting an organization was effected, and an 
executive committee appointed, similar to the executive 
committee of the trunk lines. This committee was further 
directed to employ a commissioner to see that the rates from 
time to time established were not broken, Through this 
commissioner all correspondence among the parties to the 
combination in regard to competitive business was, ro far as 
possible, to be conducted. In case he was unable to adjust 
any difficulties which might arise, he was to call a meeting 
of the executive committee, and to submit the matter to their 
decision. To give some practical effect to the decisions of 
the executive committee or the commissioner, a recommend 
ation of the trunk lines was further adopted, to the effect 
that, in case any particular road made reductions from the 
established rates, then all intermediate roads receiving the 
goods from them, instead of accepting their pro cata propor 
tion of the re luced rate, should charge an arbitrary 
sist upon if until the full rate was restored and maintained 
3y this process the weight of bearing the entire reduction 
‘ instead of bein 
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distributed among all the roads over which the traffic passed. | tion which has for years been going on, the trunk lines | hitherto; and, except at certain points, railroad competi- 
This, it was believed, was prove a sufficient penalty; and, in- | themselves owned or operated a large proportion of the con- tion in the interior is now as active and uncontrollable as it 


deed, such would probably have been the case, had it been 
practicable to enforce it. 


Early in January it became apparent that rates were not 
being maintained. The trouble arose out of the Milwaukee 
business. From that city the produce of the West reached 
the seaboard by either of two routes—the one all rail 
through Chicago, the other by water across Lake Michi- 
gan, and by rail over the Grand Trunk. The Grand Trunk 
was not at this time a party to the combination, nor did 
it have any means of its own of reaching Chicago. Ac- 
cordingly, while the Chicago rate was maintained, that 
from Milwaukee was cut. The usual result followed. 
The all-rail lines from Milwaukee through Chicago, in or- 
der not to lose the business of the former place, began to 
compete for it; and speedily their rates for that busi- 
ness to New York were materially lower than their rates for 
the same business from Chicago. In other words, they dis- 
criminated heavily against Chicago and in favor of Mil- 
waukee, on all east-bound business. About that there was 
nothing exceptional. It is done every day, and as part of a 
system well understood and defended, as respects a vast ma- 
jority of local points on the railroads of the country. In 
these cases, however, it is done against those points and in 
favor of Chicago, or some other competitive centre. The 
single peculiarity of the situation was, that the discrimina- 
tion, usually in favor of Chicago, was now against it. This, 
however, was a very essential difference, Chicago not only 
is a point where a great deal of business accumulates, but it 
makes its voice heard very emphatically through the press 
and public meetings on any point adversely affecting its 
interests. It did so now, and the result was soon apparent. 
The combination showed signs of being shaken to pieces, 
and complaints began to come in from the more southern 
lines, that the firm maintenance of rates by them was de 
priving them of their business. Accordingly, on the 10th 
of January, another meeting of the representatives of the 
western roads with those of the trunk lines was held in New 
York. This, however, resulted in nothing but a recom 
mendation that rates should be restored and maintained, 
and an agreement that, in case a reduction became neces- 
sary, all the roads in the combination would act together in 
making it, The last was an essential point gained. It was, 
in fact, the final recognition of a principle of the first im- 
portance in any well-regulated system of transportation. 
The rates from time to tinie established, whether high or | 
low, reasonable or unreasonable, were to be regular and 
yublic rates, made in common, and applicable everywhere 
f they were reduced at one point of competition, they were 
to be reduced at all. In case of a conflict being forced upon 
the combination at Chicago, when it was met by a reduc- 
tion there, that reduction was to be proportional and simul- 
taneous everywhere else, If this agreement could becar- 
ried into practical effect, it is obvious that it would do away 
at once with some of the most perplexing and inequitable of 
those violent fluctuations which, during recent years, have 
made it impossible to forecast the element of cost in doing 
business involving distant carriage. It also—and this was 
far the more important consideration of the two—gave a 
new influence in regulating and making rates, well nigh in- 
calculable, to the natural as opposed to the artificial chan- 
nels of communication. This fact is not so generally appre- 
ciated os it should be; yet it is one which cannot be over- 
looked in estimating the probable consequences of any suc- 
cessful railroad combination. Competitive influences before 
localized will, as the result of this principle, be extended 
over the widest possible field. Take, for instance, Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis, Both are points touched by the combi- 
nation. At the former, lake rates to Montreal have to be 
met; at the latter, river rates to New Orleans. A competi 
tive railroad tariff arranged to meet the lake rate at Mil- 
waukee did not heretofore necessarily affect the rates from 
any other points; so of a similar tariff arranged to meet the 
river rates from S® Louis. If, however, the combination 
acted together, this ceased to be the case. .A reduced rate 
at St. Louis meant a proportionally reduced rate at Chicago. 
So of every other competitive point. Instead of fluctuating 
locally, setting at defiance every calculation of the for- 
warder, the scale would go evenly and generally, up and 
down, over the entire field, The influence which reduced 
the rates from Milwaukee would make itself felt in a simi- 
lar reduction at Louisville; and the work going on at the 
mouth of the Mississippi yon amend affect the winter 
carriage of grain over the New York Central. 

Important as this action was, however, it in itself 
amounted to little more than the recognition of a principle. 
Agreements on paper, with no executive force behind them, 
are of small account. The railroad system to be affected by 
them is far too complicated, and too much demoralized by 
years of systematic bad faith, to make it possible that they 
should result inanything. Cutting, accordingly, went on at 
all the western points, until rates of 25 cents per hundred 
were freely made from Milwaukeé to New York; and it was 
evident that the value of the western business, so far as the 
railroads were concerned, was being destroyed. Then at 
last a determined attempt at a pooling combination, like 
that in use in New York, was decided upon. Instead of 
being fought over, the business was to be amicably divided. 
Therefore, a meeting of the trunk lines was held on the 80th 


of January, and their Commissioner was clothed with | 


full authority to use any power they possessed, either 
morally or by the enforcement of arbitrary local 
rates on through business, to bring this result about. He at 
once proceeded to Chicago, where, on 6th of February, he 
met the representatives of some 30 roads. The desire to 
effect a combination seemed to be general among them, but 


a formidable difficulty presented itself in the shape of a great | 


number of time contracts at reduced rates. Some of these, 
it was known, covered long periods; others, many months. 
It was obvious, however, that, where business had thus been 
secured in advance by particular roads at low rates, it could 
not be divided at regular rates. The commissioners, to whom 
the whole matter was referred, proposed to overcome the 
difficulty by assuming these special contracts on the general 
account of the competing lines, This was satisfactory to all 
the companies represented but one, As unanimity was of 
course essential, the objection of this one was fatal to the 
plan. No other arrangement could be agreed upon, and the 
mecting therefore adjourned; having accomplished nothing, 
after notice had been given by the Trunk Line Commissioner 
that those lines would hereafter be parties to no reductions 
from the established rates, but would claim their full arbi- 
trary proportion of those rates on all shipments und under 
all circumstances, Sooner, therefore, than permit the exist- 
ing competition to longer continue, they threatened to break 
up the whole pro rata method of doing business. 

This, it had been supposed, would prove a sufficient execu- 
tory force. A Western combination was to be brought 
about, and made effective under a species of Eastern trunk- 
line protectorate. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
this would have been a task difficult of accomplishment, 
had the trunk lines only been in earnest. In fact, however, 


merely another illustration was offered of the extreme | 
difficulty with which every step toward the end desired was | hands 
accompanied, This threat, it was found, amounted to noth- 
ing. Under the system of railroad combination and absorp- | be seen. 


necting roads which were to be thus disciplined. In enforc- 
ing arbitrary rates against them, therefore, they merely en- 
forced them against themselves under other names. They 
were simply taking money out of one pocket in order to put 
itin another. The only alternative was for them to insist 
| on their own connections maintaining rates regardless of 
| what others were doing; and, if they did this, they lost the 
| business, It was evident that the desired result could not be 
brought about in this way. Under these circumstances 
| events had to take their course, and rates fell to a lower 
| point than any yet known, until, in March, they were made 
| as low as two mills per ton per mile. This naturally brought 
| home to all concerned the absolute necessity of another 
effort to reach an agreement. Accordingly a new meeting 
was called at New York, It was there shown, from the 
statistics of shipments, that the proportions of the whole 
amount of business done by the several companies had not 
varied greatly in consequence of their competition. They 
had each done about the same amount as they would in any 
event bave done, only they had done it at a loss instead of | 
at a profit. It was proposed, therefore, at once to agree to 
divide the traffic at the competing points. In other words, 
as the east-bound business gathered from the West toward 
the seaboard, without concentrating at any one point, it 
was proposed to establish a separate basis of apportionment 
for all concerned at each of the several points at which it 
did concentrate. Beyond this the general rates at all points 
covered by the combination were to be controlled and regu 
lated from the central] office of the combination, which was 
jlaced at Chicago. It was agreed that the experiment should 
@ tried fora period of three months, and the commissioners 
were requested to report a detailed plan for carrying it out. 
This was done, and twelve points were designated at which 
divisions should be.anade on a basis of proportions which 
was settled ata subsequent meeting. Daily reports were to 
be made to the Commissioner from each of these points, from 
which condensed statements were forwarded to the compe 
ting roads. The usual provision was made to secure an ad 
justment of questions in dispute. 
This scheme went into operation on the 11th of March, and 
was nominally continued until the 11th of June, when it 
was abandoned. The difficulty with it lay in the immense 
complication of the problem to be solved, and the complete 
absence of any force to compel obedience to the 
decisions of the Commissioner. He found himself prac 
tically powerless. Though abandoned temporarily 
however it might be looked upon by the public 
generally—the scheme was not, among those more particu 
larly concerned, regarded asa failure. Regular returns had 
been made from the pooling centres, and, though few trans 
fers of freight had been effected under them, a most valua 
ble mass of statistics had been collected. It was found that 
the entire bulk of business was fourth-class, or that upon which 
a rate of one per cent, per ton per mile was as high a rate as 
the roads hoped to maintain; while of the first and second- 
class business, for the control of which violent and costly 
struggles had at times taken place, it was found that from 
Chicago itself these did not average one full car daily. Ex 
cluding live stock, the fourth class constituted 98 per cent. 
of the entire freight movement. In addition toa better 
knowledge of the facts relating to the business, the process 
of education, so far as those managing the several corpora 
tions were concerned, had also made great progress. They 
had not only learned to act together, but a very large ma 
jority of the more intelligent of them were fully imbued 
with an honest desire todo so, Nothing more, howéver, was 
immediately done, as during the summer the rates by rail 
were regulated by those by lake and canal. Important con 
ferences were, however, held at Saratoga in the months of 
July and August, at which the subject was discussed; and at 
one of these, held on the 22d of August, an important pre 
amble and resolution were unanimously passed, pledging the 
lines represented to another and more systematic attempf 
Accordingly, early in October, the subject was again taken 
up, and local divisions at certain points agreed upon; but it 
was not until November and December that those having 
the matter in charge had sufticiently matured their plans to 
definitely begin the work. When they didso, it was evident 
that great progress had been made. The idea of effecting any 
result through general conventions, resolutions, and agree 
ments left to execute themselves, had long since been abandon 
ed. The idea of sustaining rates through the action of the 
trunk lines in exacting an arbitrary share in cases of unauthor 
ized reductions had been found impracticable, and was now 
definitely given up. The experience of the spring had dis 
pelled all faith in the plan of bringing about the desired re 
sult through a voluntary agreement, Under these circum 
stances it was now proposed to create a joint executive 
committee of all the roads, Eastern as well as Western, 
which should take cognizance of business in both directions, 
and make a division of it. This committee was composed of 
a small number of persons: and, where it failed to reach a 
unanimous decision on any poiut, such point was to be re 
ferred to its permanent Chairman (Mr. Fink), who was to 
dectde the case on its merits, and whose decision was to have 
the same force and effect as the unanimous vote of the Com 
mittee. In point of fact, therefore, all such power as the 
several corporatious through their voluntary agreement can 
control was at last, as the result of repeated previous fail 
ures, concentrated in the hands of one man, tosee if he 
could devise some method of restraining competition. Rec 
ognizing the fact that the great obstacle in the way of 
maintaining rates was the power of cutting them, steps were 
then taken to concentrate the rate-making power of each 
road in the hands of one man only, who could be held to a 
strict responsibility, so that no rates could be changed except 
by joint action. If the trunk-line representatives had been 
in earnest, it was unquestionably in their power to have 
compelled this reform. Had they done so, the root of the 
difficulty would have been reached. At present the control 
over railroad charges has been surrendered by those man- 
aging the roads into the hands of a swarm of roving freight 
agents—a species of commercial travelers peculiar to the 
present day, who are authorized at their discretion to sell 
their employers’ wares at whatever price they see fit. That 
this should be the case is one of the most curious facts con- 
nected with the American railroad system; and yet it is in- 
disputable. Were it not so, it would be thought incredible. 
| It is surprising enough that those owning railroads should 
| thus recklessly abandon to men of no responsibility the power 
| of giving away their services; but it is still more surprising 
| that the business community sustains itself under such cir- 
|cumstances. The first principles of law governing common 
| carriers are habitually violated. Special contracts covering 
| long periods of time are made every day with heavy ship 
| pers, under which the common carrier, whose first duty is 
| to serve all equally, gives to certain parties a practical con- 
| trol of the markets. There is thus neither equality nor sys- 
| tem—law nor equity—in the matter of railroad charges. A 
complete change in this respect is a condition precedent to 
| any just and equitable system of railroad transportation, as 
| itis to any successful east-bound combination. The rate 











| making ares must be confined to few and trustworthy 

Vhether those directing the present attempt at a 
combination will be able to bring this about remains to 
Certainly they have not succeeded in doing so 


has ever been. The demoralization is apparently too deep to 
be reached by any remedies which have yet been devised. 
The fact would seem to be that the Western combination is 
amere reflection of the Eastern; and, if that isa shell, the 
other is but its shadow. 

Nevertheless it is indisputable that, whether it results in 
temporary failure or not, the attempt to create an organized 
federation of railroad corporations to restrain competition 
is now being made, It is also for the first time being made 
under conditions which make success possible. Those who, 
judging by the experience of the past, look upon the pe 
with indifference, and predict for it the speedy and com- 
plete failure which has befallen all similar previous experi- 
ments, are certainly mistaken. That it will now succced, 
much less result in all that those who have projected it hope 
for. is altogether improbable. ‘The effort, however, is in- 
telligent, systematic and persistent. Though it would, of 
course, be wholly premature to now attempt to forecast the 
result of this effort if it should be even partially successful, 
it is quite apparent that the form it has hitherto assumed is 
not its permanent form, and that it must undergo very con 
siderable development, probably as the result of renewed 
hostilities, before it can arrive at any real consistency. 
The tendency, however, is distinctly toward a railroad 
clearing-house system, such as has already been suggested, 
with general powers in relation to the establishment of 
rates and the distribution of business. The difficulties in the 
way Cf this are of the most complicated character—so com 
plicated that they can be overcome only as the result of re- 
peated failures. It is, however, this very fact that assures 
the safety of the public interests. No combination, appa- 
rently, is possible which does not contain —— provision 
against anything like extortion. It has got to be public and 
responsible, and will unquestionably be directly subject to 
legislation. That when it comes it will prove in its ultimate 
shape a vast improvement on what now exists, is probably 
questioned by no one who has given any thoughtful consid 
eration to the subject. 

Without, however, undertaking to philosophize on the 
possibilities of the future, it is apparent that the course of 
events which has been referred to has a very close bearing 
on the immediate railroad connections of Massachusetts. 
During the year the several combinations have brought the 
state directly and entirely within the scope of their opera- 
tions. For the time being all the railroad intercourse be- 
tween Massachusetts and the interior--East or West—is 
conducted under an agreement for the division of business 
between carriers. While the effect of such an arrangement 
is certainiy matter for careful consideration, the Commis- 
sioners, for reasons which they have heretofore endeavored to 
set forth in their reports, see no cause for apprehension. 
Massachusetts, and Boston in particular, would seem, of all 
the sea-board communities, to have least to fear and most to 
hope from the effect of combinations such as have been de- 
scribed. Alone of those communities we have no independ- 
ent through line of communication of our own with the 
West. However it may heretofore have been, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances and for brief periods, in the long 
run active competition between the through routes cannot 
but be prejudicial to Massachusetts’ interests. It leads di- 
rectly to discrimination in favor of rival communities. It 
does so for the obvious reason, that, as a rule, railroad compe- 
tition is, and must continue to be, stronger to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore than to Boston. Theyare all 
of them not ouly nearer the interior, but they each of them 
have through lines exclusively controlled in their own 1n- 
terests. When the law of the strongest is at work through 
active competition, it certainly does not work in our favor; 
and we cannot permanently steal business. If the Boston & 
Albany road could now be consolidated with the New York 
Central & Hudson River, the position of affairs might perhaps 
be altered. Boston would then be the direct eastern terminus 
of a great thoroughfare, those controlling which would be 
under a heavy inducement to direct all the business they 
could this way, as giving them what is known as the “ long 
haul” on it. They would get a pro rata proportion of fifty 
miles, or 11 per cent., more on Boston business than on New 
York. In the close way in which railroad tranportation is 
now done, this would be almost a controlling consideration. 
Such a consolidation, therefore, would not improbably be as 
conducive tothe increased prosperity of this section as any 
measure which could now be suggested. For this, however, 
public opinion is as yet scarcely well enough informed. In- 
deed it is not improbable that the mere suggestion of it will 
be looked upon as visionary, if not denounced as in some 
way unpatriotic. There is a vague, but nevertheless deep- 
ly-rooted, impression in the public mind that something is 
gained or assured to the state by keeping its railroads as 
much as possible disconnected from tue larger lines of other 
states. From a business point of view, this is wholly falla- 
cious. New England is altogether too large and valuable a 
field for the owners of any railroad to neglect ; and the 
probable result of a consolidation such as that suggested 
would be that Boston would become a principal terminus of 
a line five hundred miles long, instead of, as now, the termi- 
nus of one but two hundred miles long. It would, in fact, 
rather take possession of the New York Central than be 
taken possession of by that road. Ge« graphical considera- 
tions, which with railroads are always in the end the ruling 
considerations, would tell heavily in its favor. It would 
always offer both the long haul and the short ocean carriage. 

Until, however, through some such measure of consolida- 
tion as has been suggested, Massachusetts can be placed in 
direct dependence upon and sympathy with a through 
railroad line to the interior, it has more to fear from uncon- 
trolled railroad competition than any other seaboard com- 
munity. Considering the wealth, population, acquired skill 
and facilities for commercial exchanges which now exist 
here, it would seem too evident for argument that what the 
people of the state most need in respect to transportation is 
certainty ; that its cost should be not only reasonable, but 
constitute a fixed and easily ascertainable element in every 
business transaction. Their interests would seem to demand 
that traffic should be permitted to flow, and interchanges be 
made, just how and where the requirements of buyer and 
seller may dictate, with no discrimination, and as free from 
fluctuations as circumstances will permit. This cannot be 
so-long as unregulated railroad competition, such as the 
country has witnessed during the last few vears, shall con- 
tinue. The prospect that this may be brought to a close, 
even through a great combination of railroads, therefore, 
excites no alarm in the members of this Board. That such 
a combination, if it should prove practicable, would result 
in many abuses of its own. would seem not improbable. The 
Commissioners, however, entertain no doubt that these will 
be met and corrected with far less trouble than is commonly 
supposed. The idea of state supervision of railroads has of 

late made quite as rapid a progress in the public mind as is 
desirable, and its principles at last are beginning to be under- 
stood. The leading authorities among the railroad men— 
those now guiding its policy of combination—are fully pre- 
pared to accept it, and only ask that it may be intelligent. 
Under these circumstances, in the present general aspect of 
the railroad question either at home or throughout the coun- 


| try, so far as the public is concerned, the Commissioners are 
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* 
unable to see any occasion for solicitude. The outlook from 
the stockholders’ point of view is, perhaps, less encouraging. 
Cuas F, ADAMS, JR., 
A. D. BriaGs, 


Boston, Dec. 26, 1879. E. W. KIns.ey. 


General DRailroad MWlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings, 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Pennsylvania,annual meeting, in Musical Fund Hall, Phila- 
delphia,-March 11, at 10 a m. 

Nashua & Rochester, in Nashua, N. H,, March 22, special 
meeting to consider proposed reduction of rental of the 
road, 

Railroad Conventions, 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its next an- 
nual convention in Chicago, April 23. The Grand Pacific 
Hotel has been chosen as headquarters, and special rates will 
be given to members and their families. All railroads and 
fast freight lines are invited to send representatives to the 
meeting. . 

The General Passenger and ‘Ticket Agents’ Association 
will hold its regular semi-annual meeting at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York, March 14 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

New York & Harlem, 3 per cent. from the earnings of 
the tity line, paren April 1. This is addition to the 8 per 
cent. dividend paid by the lessee, and makes 11 per cent. for 
last year. 

Mail Service Extensions, 

Mailservice has been ordered on railroad lines as follows : 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—Service extended from 
Grant, Col., to Webster, 3.2 miles. 

Monterey & Salinas Valley.—Service ordered from Salinas 
City, Cal., to Monterey, 21 miles. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Bradford & Foster Brook voad was sold at eheriff’s | 
sale in Bradford, Pa., Feb. 21, and bought by Dr. E. P. Al- | 


len. The road is about six miles long, and is a single-rail 
elevated road on the Roy Stone plan. It has not been suc- 
cessful so far, chiefly from the difliculty of getting a suitable 
locomotive. The purchaser intends to organize a new com- 
pany and extend the road, 

The Philadelphia & Atlantic City road will be sold May 
29, under an order just granted by the Chancellor of New 
Jersey, for the benefit of the creditors. The road is of 3 ft. 
6 in. gauge and 54 miles long, from Camden, N, J., to At- 
lantic City. It was built to compete with the standard- 
gauge Camien & Atlantic road, but has not been a success. 
The only published statement is for the year 1877, when the 
road had been worked about five months ; there was then 
$300,620 stock, $230,000 bonds, and $300,900 floating debt. 
The road was very cheaply and hurriedly built, and has 
never been really finished. 

Southwestern Railway Association. 

At the regular monthly meeting in Chicago, Feb. 26, the 
subject of a method of arbitration, in case arbitration should 
be necessary on any point, was discussed at some length, 
ane action was postponed until the March meeting in St. 

sOuls, 

A delegation of lumbermen was present for the purpose of 
stating the injury the present rates are doing to their busi- 
ness in keeping lunber back from market, Action on this 
matter also was postponed to the March meeting. 

Changes in the east-bound tariff of Feb. 10 have been 
made which went into effect March 1, as follows: 

The rate on fourth-class freight and cured meats, which 
was and remains 20 cents per 100 Ibs. from Missouri River 
points to St. Louis and other Mississippi River points, is re- 
duced 1 cent to Chicago, Milwaukee and Toledo, namely, to 
25, 27'6 and 85. The live-stock rate, remaining unchanged 
at $50 per car-load for cattle and $40 for hogs to St. Louis, 
is reduced &%5 per car-load on cattle to Chicago, to 857.50, 
and &10 on hogs, to $47.50. 

Southern Association General 
Ticket Agents, 

At the regular meeting of this Association in Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb, 27 and 28, the subject of extra baggage was taken up. 
It was decided to follow the Central and Western Associa- 
tions in fixing 150 pounds as the limit of baggage to be 
carried free for each full ticket, and to rigidly exact pay- 
ment for all baggage in excess of that weight. 

The question of excursion rates was discussed, and also the 
question of a geueral form of contract to be used for such 
tickets. There was a general exchange of views, but no 
definite action was taken, 


Passenger & 


West-Bound Pool Meeting. 

A dispatch from Philadelphia, March 5, says: **The Ex 
ecutivé Committee of the trunk lines met at the Continental 
Hotel to-day and fixed the preliminaries of the new pool on 
west-bound freight from this city. It has already taken 
effect, dating from March 1. Al) the afternoon was con- 
sumed in arranging the details and the percentages will be 


announced as soon as the Commissioner can determine them. | 


Opinions differ very widely as to the percentages to 
be allowed, and nothing will be known probably 
until they are agreed upon for Boston al Balti 
more. All the four lines get to Boston in some 
but Erie has no Baltimore connection. It was suggested 
to-night that the Pennsylvania road would demand 60 or 
65 per cent. from this city, the remainder to be equally di 
vided among the other three lines. 

‘Among those present were J. H, Rutter, General Traffic 
Manager of the New York Central; George R. Blanchard, 
Vice President, and R. C. Vilas, of the Erie; A. J. Cassatt. 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania; Albert Fink, Trunk 
— Commissioner ; William H. Smith, of the Baltimore & 

110, , 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison & Nebraska.—The oftice of General Freight and 


Ticket Agent has been abolished, and all communications | 


for that department should be sent to L. W. Towne, General 
Superintendent, at Atchison, Kansas. 


Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe,—Mr. John N. Woods has 
been appointed Chief Train Dispatcher, He has been for 12 
years past Train Dispatcher at Aurora’ for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 


Cairo & St. Louis.—Mr, G. B. Simonds, formerly of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Machinery of this road, 

_ Chicago & Alton.—Mr. Joseph H. Wood is appointed 
Superintendent of the Jacksonville and Missouri divisions, 


way, | 
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in place of Mr, C. M. Morse, resigned. Until further notice 


| Mr. Wood will continue to perform the duties of Supervisor 
| of Maintenance of Way, at Bloomington, Ill. 


Chicago, St. Louis d New Orleans.—At the annual meet- 
ing in New York, March 5, the following directors were 
chosen: J. C. Clark, Adolph Schrieber, New Orleans; W. A. 
| Gordon, of Mississippi; James Fentress, R. P. Neely, of Ten- 
nessee; G. W. Paschall, of Kentucky; B. fF. Ayer, W. K. 
Dickerson, Chicago; James Emott, Stuyvesant Fish, W. H. 
Osborn, L. V. F. Randolph, New York. The road is con- 
trolled by the Illinois Central. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. At the 
annual meeting in Cleveland, O., March 5, the following di- 
rectors (one-third of the board) were chosen: J. Deve- 
reux, H. B. Hurlburt, 8. Burke, Cleveland; H. J. Jewett, 
James R. Keene, New York. Mr. Keene is the only new di- 
rector, succeeding F. 8. Leland, 


| 


| Connecticut Railroad Commission.—The Governor of 
| Connecticut has nominated Gen. Francis A. Walker as Rail- 
| road Commissioner, but he has not yet been confirmed. Gen. 
| Walker was Superintendent of the last United States Cen- 
| sus, and is a man of the highest ability. 


| Dallas & Wichita,—The new board of directors is as fol- 
| lows: W. H. Gaston, A. F. Hardie, W. McEntire, M. 
| Pointer, H. 8. Earvy, Dallas, Tex. ; T. B. Abney, Denton, 
| Tex. ; Silas Reed, Boston. 


| Dubuque & Sioux City.-- At the annual meeting in Du- 
| buque, Ia., Feb. 11, the following directors were chosen: 
| Lorenzo Blackstone, Stephen Harriman, Abram 8. Hewitt, 
| J. Pierpont Morgan, James A. Roosevelt. The road is 
| leased to the Illinois Central. 
| 
Dubuque Southwestern.—At the annual meeting in Du 

buque, la., Feb. 11, the following directors were chosen: 
| John W. Cary, W. 8. Gurnee, 8. 8. Merrill, Alexander 
| Mitchell, Julius Wadsworth. The road is controlled by the 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
| Duluth, lowa d& Dakota.—The first board of directors is as 
| follows: Edward Larssen, Ole Peterson, A. A. Brown, E. P. 
| Barnum, P. J. Kniss, Gorham Powers, Ole N. Barsness, A. 
| M. Stiles, John C Riebe. Office at Benson, Swift County, 
| Minn, 


Grayville & Mattoon.—The new Receiver, E. B. Phillips, 
has appointed C. 8. Anthony, Auditor; H, H. Riddell, Gen- 
}eral Freight and Passenger Agent; 8. W. Anderson, Road- 
| Inaster, 


Housatonic.—At the annual meeting in Bridgeport, Conn., 
| Feb. 28, the old board was reé@lected, as follows: W. D 
| Bishop, Horace Nichols, Bridgeport, Conn.; A. B. Mygatt, 
| New Milford, Conn.; George W. Peet, Falls Village, Conn. ; 
|Wm. H. Barnum, Lime Rock, Conn.; David 8. Draper, 
| Great Barrington, Conn.; Edward Leavitt, John B. Peck, 
| Samuel Willetts, New York. 


Ilinois Midland,—My. Day K. Smith has been papiees 
Master of Transportation in place of C., J. McPherson, 
| resigned, Office at Paris, Tl. 


Kansas Central.—Levi Wilson, General Freight Agent, 
has been appointed General Ticket Agent also, 


Lawrence,—At the annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Feb. 28, 
the following directors were chosen: George W. Cass, John 
|B, Jackson, Thomas DD. Messler, J. N. McCullough, Pitts- 
| burgh: A. L. Crawford, R. W. Cunningham, New Castle, 
| Pa.; W. R. Parmalee, Cleveland, O. The road is leased to 
| the Pennsylvania Company. F 


Mankato & St. Cloud,—-The tirst board of directors is as 
| follows: N. P. Clark, C. A. Gilman, John A, Willard, J. H. 
| Baker, Horace Cummins, W. T. Bonniwell, Jacob Koons, 
| W. M. Campbell, H. Stevens. Office at Mankato, Blue Earth 
| County, Minn. 


} 


Memphis, Kansas d& Colorado,—‘This company has been 
entirely reorganized and the ws directors chosen : F, 
C. Manning, Winfield, Kan.; G, W. Brown, A. M. Dennis, 





L. Manlove, Cherokee, Kan.; C. W. Mead, Omaha, Neb. ; | 


Geo. Greene, J. P. Messer, Jas. G, Hill, C. 8. Bennett, Cedar 
Rapids, la. The board has elected George Greeney Presi 
dent; C. W. Mead, Vice-President; C, C. Bennett, Secretary 
and Treasurer: J. P. Messer, Superintendent, 





Memphis & Little Rock,—At the annual meeting in Little 
| Rock, Ark., Feb. 15, the following directors were chosen: 
Wim. Black, B.C. Brown, R. K. Dow, James Harrington, 
| J. W. Wynne. The board reélected R. K. Dow, President; 
Rudolph Fink, Generx! Manager; John W. Goodwin, Secre- 
tary and Treasurey, 


Missouri Pacific.—The new board, chosen March 5, has 
| reGlected C.K. Garrison President; Oliver Garrison, Vice 
| President: George L. Gerau, Treasurer; A, A, Talmage, 
| General Superintendent, 


| Montpelier & Wells River, —At the annual meeting in 
| —— Vt., Feb, 26, the following directors were elected: 
Ww. 


H. H. Bingham, Joel Foster, Jr., Montpelier, Vt.; 8. 8. | 


| Thompson, Lyndonville, Vt.; D. R. Sortwell, East Cam 

bridge, Mass.; KE. C. Sherman, Boston. The Board elected 
D. R. Sortwell President: $8. 8. Thompson, Vice-President ; 
Joel Foster, Jr., Clerk and Treasurer. 


Northern Central,—At the annual meeting in Baltimore, 
Feb. 27, the following directors were chosen: B. F. New 
comer, 8. M. Shoemaker, George Small, Baltimore; Wm 
Calder, J. N. Hutchinson, Wistar Morris, Dell Noblitt, Jr., 
H. M. Phillips, George B. Roberts, Thomas A. Scott, M. B. 
Sellers. Edmund Smith, Philadelphia. The only new director 
is Mr. Calder, who succeeds Mr. 8S. M. Felton. The board re 
élected Thomas A. Scott, President; A. J. Cassatt, Vice 
President; John $8. Leib, Treasurer; Stephen W, White, Sec 
retary; John Crowe, Auditor: John W. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary and General Agent. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—The board has elected Josiah 
Minot, of Concord, N. ft President, in place of Onslow 


Sterns, deceased, and George A. Kettell, of Boston, Treasurer, | 


in place of Mr. Minot, 


St Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—The new board, 
chosen March 4, has reélected B, W. Lewis, Jr. 
James F. How, Vice-President and Secretary; hk. D. Kohn, 
Treasurer; Thomas McKissock, General Superintendent. 


Sheboygan & Fond du Loc.—-At the annual meeting, 
March 1, the following directors were chosen: Elihu Col 
man, A. G. Ruggles. Fond du Lac, Wis.; Edwin Slade, 
Glenbeulah, Wis.: J. Thompson, Princeton, Wis.; E. Mari 
ner, Milwaukee, Wis.; RK. G. Rolston, Moses Taylor, New 
York. The board elected A. G. Ruggles, President and 
Treasurer; Edwin Siade, Vice-President and Secretary. 


Taylor's Falls & Lake Superior,—At the annual meeting 
in ‘faylor’s Falls, Wis., Feb, 19, the following directors were 
chosen: L. W. Folsom, Caspar Hauser, J. P. Owens, Oscar 
Roos, H. N. Setzer, G. 
board elected L, W, Folsom, President; G. W. Seymour, 


President; | 


W. Seymour, J. L. Taylor. The | 
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Secretary; Caspar Hauser, Treasurer; H. N. Setzer, At- 
torney. 


Troy & Boston,—Mr. A. W. Hobart has been appointed 
Superintendent. The office has been vacant some time, 
Vice-President Robinson having performed its duties since 
the death of Mr. C. W. Mosely. 


Troy & Greenfield._-The Governor and Council of Massa- 
chusetts have appointed G, Clinton Gardner Manager of this 
road (which includes the Hoosac Tunnel), in place of Jere- 
miah Prescott. Mr. Gardner is now General Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and it is not yet known if he will accept. 


Union Pacific.—At the annual meeting in Boston, March 
5, the following directors were chosen: Sidney Dillon, Rus- 
sell Sage, Solon Humphreys, Jay Gould, David Dows, James 
R. Keene, Addison Cammack, New York ; F. Gordon Dex- 
ter, Elisha Atkins, E. H. Baker, Frederick L. Ames, Boston; 
W. L. Scott, Erie, Pa.; 8S. H. H. Clark, Omaha, Neb.; W. 
A. H. Loveland, Golden, Col, ; John Sharp, Salt Lake, Utah, 
The board reélected Sidney Dillon President; Elisha Atkins, 
Vice-President; Henry McFarland, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
O. W. Mink, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


Wabash.—The new board has reélected Cornelius K. 
Garrison, President; A. L. Hopkins, Vice-President and 
General Manager; W. BP. Corneau, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Warren & Bradford,--Mr. Thomas Struthers, of Warren, 
Pa., has been chosen President, 
a 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. C, J. Ives, Superintendent of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern road, and his wife, celebrated their 
silver wedding at their residence in Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 
20. A number of the officers and employés attended and 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Ives with a valuable silver tea-set 
and a case containing silver knives, forks and spoons. The 
presentation was made in a very neat and complimentary 
speech by Auditor J. C. Broeksmit, and Mr, [ves responded 
in appropriate terms. A congratulatory telegram was re 
ceived from the President of the company in New York, and 
the occasion was much enjoyed by those present. 

Mr. Wm. Ross, who died in Providence, R. L, Feb, 22, 
aged 78 years, Was one of the oldest railroad men in New 
England. Early in life he was connected with the chief 
stage line between Boston and Providence, but left it as soon 
as the Boston & Providence road was built and sold the first 
tickets over that line. He also sold the first tickets over the 
Providence & Stonington road, was for some years a con- 
ductgr on that line, and afterward for several years Super 
intendent of the Long Island road, when it was first opened 
to Greenport. For many years he has been retired from 
active business and lived in Providence, where he was well 
known from some eccentricities of dress and manner he in 
dulged in, but was nevertheless a useful and valued citizen, 

—Charles W. Angell, the Secretary who robbed the Pull 
man Palace Car Company, has been finally disposed of by a 
sentence of 10 years in the State Prison at Joliet, DL, the 
longest term authorized by the laws of [linois, He made no 
defense, but pleaded guilty, and the trial occupied a very 
short time. 

Sell Howell, General Southern Passenger Agent of the 
Piedmont Air Line, was shot and instantly killed in a street 
fight in New Orleans, Feb, 25, by A. T. Wimberly, of Cof- 
feeville, Miss. Wimberly was badly wounded by a shot from 
Howell’s brother, who was with him. 

Mr. Henry Williams, who died in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Feb. 22, was one of the pioncers of that city, and was one 
of the projectors and for several years a director of the old 
Milwaukee & Watertown Company. He was 73 years old. 

Major P. P. Dandridge has resigned his position as Chief 
Engineer of the Baltimore & Delta Railroad, 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Karnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows ; 
Month of November: 1878, 1877. 
N. Y., Lake Erie & 
Western $1,381,501 
Net earnings 518,081 
Two months ending Keb. 28: 
St. Louis, Iron Mt 1870 
& Southern $671,270 
Month of January: 


Inc. or Dee. Poe, 


$1.570,.943 D. $189,552 12.1 
GOR 354 D W275 14.8 


INT 
S$716.840 DBD. $45,570 4 


Atlantic & Gt. West 

ern S500,121 S208,076 1, $10,145 3.4 
St Paul & Sioux 

City Wi.724 40,407 I 6,257 15.4 
Sioux City & S&t 

Paul , 21.048 25,008 D 5.960 15.3 
Southern Minnesota S7 A151 HO016 D 2865 81 
| Month of February: 
| St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
|} Southern S540,050 S4118 D, OL.08 O.4 


Third week in February: 
$35,068 


Hannibal & St, Joe $31,024 1 $2,044 95 
Week ending Feb, 22: : : 
Grand Trunk $173,358 $172,582 I $076 06 





Cotton, 
For the week ending Feb. 28 and the crop year from Sept 
1 to that date receipts at vor ged ports are reported as fol- 
| lows by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 


1879. 1878 1877 IN76 1875 
Week 110,047 94,540 OB O15 86215 77208 
Crop year.. 3,836,564 3,570,054 3,571,507 3,491,142 2,901,527 
| __ Of the receipts of the week this year 42 per cent, were at 


New Orleans 
The exports for the week and crop year were: 
| 1878 Inc, or Dee P. c, 
| Week 3: 148,905 D. 30572 20.5 
Crop year : ADO B25 2.224.220 1. 266,105 12.0 
Of the exports of the week 61!¢ per cent. were from New 
Orleans this year. 





Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
lending Feb. 22 are reported as follows, in bushels, for the 
past six years: 


Atlantic 


Northwestern 











Year Kecei pte 
1874 1.577,.63 7 
I8S75.... bon 1,959,010 105,502 
| 1876 2,828,007 123,751 
1877 4 1016305 
1878 2 274 1.71285 
187 2,791 234 105 Oe 


The Northwestern receipts this week are the smallest this 
year, but the shipments are the iargest. The receipts ut At 
lantic ports are smaller than for the previous week, but thes 
were never before cxcceded in any one winter week - Of 
these Atlantic receipts this year 30.4 per cent, were at ‘ 
| York, 25.7 at Baltimore, 15.4 at Philadelphia, 9.5 at Boston 
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8.8 at New Orleans, 1.1 at Portland, and 0,1 percent. at| The Court reversed the judgment of the lower court, and patting in the foundations and masonry for the Red River 


Montreal. 

For the 12 weeks since November the movement this win- 
ter compares with that last winter—incomparably the largest | 
ever known—as follows: 





1879. 1878. Ine. or Dee, P. ¢, | 

N. W. receipts........ 38,023.052 30,820,812 1. 7,203,140 23.4 
a? shipments..... 17,452,533 19,617,823 D. 2,165,200 11.0 
Atlantic receipts..... 37,830,295 39,702,732 D. 1,872,537 4.7 


The tendency is to some increase in the shipments of 
Northwestern markets and toa large increase in the receipts 
at Atlantic ports. The latter now bid fair to equal or sur- 
pass those of last year, in the course of a few weeks. The 
moderate receipts at Northwestern markets will not prevent 
this, for there is now in store more than the railroads ever 
carried from them in two months, and besides most of the 
receipts at the Atlantic at this time of year do not come | 
from these markets; in the 12 weeks the Atlantic receipts 
have exceeded the eight Northwestern markets’ shipments 
by 20,400,000 bushels, or 116 per cent. 

Baltimore grain receipts for February were as follows: 


1870. L878. Ine. or Dec. P. ce. 
Flour, barrels,........ 112,726 86,104 I. 26,562 30.9 
Wheat, bushels........ 1,487,206 921,245 LL 565,963 61.4 
QP ib Nase s on 1s 20% 08 2,770, 629 1,610,585 1, 1,166,044 72.4 
Other grain........... 118,314 


120,196 D. 1,882 1.6 


Total grain .. 4,382,149 2,652,024 11,730,125 65,2 


Total, flour reduced to 
DOMED +:0¢ nirdeauaine 4.045.779 3,082,844 a 1,862,955 61.2 


For the two months ending Feb. 28 the receipts were as 
follows: 


b 1879. 1878, Inc. or Doe. P.c. | 
Flour, barrels......... 190,510 202.379 D. 2,860 1,4 
Grain, bushels......... VAAA BAL 5,271,167 1. 2,178,174 40.2 | 


Total, bushels,., 8,441,936 6,283,062 1. 2,158,874 34.4 

Exports for February included 54,830 barrels and 3,866,- | 

15% bushels grain, a large increase over February of last 
year, 

San Francisco receipts for the week ending Feb. 22 were 
6,633 barrels flour, 240,950 bushels wheat, 28,865 bushels 
barley, and 7,101 bushels other grain; total, reducing flour 
to wheat, 805,081 bushels. 


Coal Movement, 
Coal tonnages reported for the week ending Feb, 22 were; | 
1879 1878, 


Increase. P.¢. 
BOL ASG 252,078 109,408 45.4 


35,860 6,038 19.35 | 






Anthracite oi Sere s 
Semi-bituminous,.... .... 42,708 


The Grand Trunk Railway Company has placed its coal | 
contracts for 1879, taking 90,000 tous American coal, 70,000 
tons at International Bridge (Buffalo), 10,000 tons at Belle- 
ville and 10,000 tons at Detroit, at a price said to be $2.69 
per ton, The 40,000 tons to be delivered at Montreal will 
come from the Albion Mine, Pictou, N. 8., ata price under 


| be sleeping and dining cars for the performers, 


held that plaintiff could not recover damages for his injury. | bridge on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 


Municipal Regulation of Railroads. Spikes. 
I 


n the case of the town of East Orange against the Dela- In an eastward-bound freight train over the Erie last week 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Company, the Town Com-| was a car-load of cats. They were shipped, it is said, from 
mittee passed an ordinance requiring the company to place | the Pacific slope, and were consigned to a party in New 
flagmen and lampmen at the crossings of certain streets, | York, who isa dealer in skins, The felines, it is supposed, 
some of which were opened since the railroad was con- | will-be slaughtered on reaching their destination, aad their 
structed, under a penalty for non-compliance. The com- | skins used for different purposes. Concerts were given all 
pany objected so bar as the streets opened since the road | along the route, and at times large audiences were gathered 
commenced to run are concerned, The Rew Jersey Supreme | at the stations.—Patterson (N. J.; Press. 

Court decides substantially in favor of the town, saying, in Some time ago a Pittsburgh paper mentioned a shipment 
effect, that while it is claimed that the township had no | of cats westward over the Canada Southern. Perhaps this 
power to pass the ordinance in question—that the Legisla- is the same lot sent back again. One would suppose it a 
ture could not grant it such power—it cannot be said that | good deal easier (and quieter) to ship the skin than the live 
the railroad company owe no duty to the public. While | cat. 
they were only required to provide the means of safety A tough old tramp was struck by a Boston & Albany en- 
necessary at the time of the construction of their road, the | gine the other day, near Charlton, Mass. He was rolled over 
public have the right to lay roads over the track and all per- | several times on the track and tossed into the ditch before 
sons traveling over them are entitled to protection, After | the engineer could stop the train. The old fellow got up, 
the construction of a railroad new conditions may be im- | shook himself, and marched off indignantly without deign- 
posed upon its owners by a new condition of things; they | ing to give any reply to the question whether he was hurt. 
must exercise care and diligence in running their road with Tombstone is the lively name of an Arizona mining town, 
out regard to the time when the road is opened. The ordi-| and may yet be recorded on the time-table of the Southern 
nance in question is not one for taxation, nor does it inter-| Pacific. Tf it comes after Fried Liver on the schedule, some 
fere with any vested right, It is inthe nature of a police | dyspeptic persons may look on it as a natural sequence. 
regulation. fn establishing such regulations a township ‘“Oilof promotion” is recommended by the Port Jervis 
committee must exercise judicial discretion and keep within | (N. Y.) Gazette for hurts. It tells of a fireman on the Erie 
the rules here laid down—what is necessary to public safety. who had hurt his heel and for several days went limping 
As a general rule a railroad company is not required to fiag | around town, groaning terribly. One day he got notice of 
every crossing unless extra hazardous, Its liability to do | his promotion to be an engineer and at once reported for 
this may be increased by statute and to the extent of this | duty, his heel being quite cured. 
ordinance, Train 12 0n the Erie came from Jersey City to Goshen 
Thursday evening of last week without a single lady passen- 
ger on board. The conductor stated he had never known it 
to happen before during his many years of service. A 
‘ is : Goshen lady on bearing of it, aptly remarked that it was a 
Railroad Equipment Notes, decidedly male train.— Middletown (N. Y.) Press. 

The Michigan Car Co., at Detroit, is building 250 Zimmer- We have seen sparrows build their nests under a railroad 
man refrigerator cars for the Erie & Pacific Dispatch, and | bridge and on top of a passenger car, and now they are re- 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


| 250 box cars of extra size for the Michigan Lumber Trans- | ported as building in large numbers in the Chicago, Burling- 


portation Co, tun & Quincy boiler shop at Aurora, Ill. They evidently 
The Danforth Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have | do not object to noise. ‘ 
orders for 25 locomotives now on hand. apt ss 1 . 
Bowers, Dure & Co., of Wilmington, Del., have just con- | Noise from Safety Valves. 
cluded a contract with Baily & Co., circus proprietors, for A bifl now pending before the Committee on Railroads for 


the building of 100 cars for the transportation of their cir-| the suppression of the noise made by the blowing off steam 
}cus and menagerie. Some of the cars will be very large | from safety valves is of much interest to the community. 


ones, and four of them are to be show cars, There will also| The Commissioners and railway managers know that there 
are instruments which can be applied to the boiler of a loco- 

The shops of the Pullman Palace Car Co., at Detroit, are | motive that will prevent the trouble. Great danger attends 
to build 150 more cars for the Metropolitan Klevated road, the present practice of letting off steam by means of the 

A new ash-pan cleaner, invented by Paul K. Daly, is safety valve in common use. Parties have testified that ac- 
being tried on the Intercolomal Railway. It can be used to | cidents are constantly occurring near depots where engines 
clean out the ash-pan while the engine is in motion, and is | are thus disposing of surplus steam. It is much to be de- 
said to work very well. It 1s also in use on the New Bruns- | sired that some proper plan may be adopted by the railways 
wick Railway. for the suppression of the noise and the hindrance from 

The Taylor lron Works, at High Bridge, N. J., have or- | danger consequent upon the use of the present safety valve, 


| devs on hand for over 5,000 car-wheels an . 2,500 axles, 

The steel works at Pompton, N. J., are to be started up 
and a manufactory of car springs established there. 

The Erie (Pa.) Car Works have a large order for _—— 


43.50 per ton, ev ship, at Montreal. 
The coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for the two months ending March | was: 


L879, 1878. Inc. or Dec. P. ce, | cars from the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road. 
South Amboy for ship- The Dickson Manufacturing Co., at Scranton, Pa., is build 
eo FRO 43,927 102,065 D, 58,138 56.9] ing some consolidation freight engines for the Boston, 
Local distribution on R n 9 ,,| Hoosac Tunnel & Western road. 
LN. d. dines. ........6 51,004 25,746 1. 491K 95.3) ‘Phe Taunton (Mass.) Locomotive Works are building some 
. oT" hines. suse on N, 15.055 14.246 J R09 5.7 | engines for the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & We:teru road. 
Se 110,646 143,057 D. 382,411 “ri [ron and Manufacturing Notes, 


The East St. Louis Rail Mill was destroyed by fire on the 
night of Feb, 26, the buildings burned down and the machin 
ery spoiled or badly damaged, The léss is said to be over 
$100,000 and is nearly covered by insurance. 

{. W. Johns’ Asbestos liquid white paint has been adopted 
| for use on all the interior and exterior wood, iron and stone 
work of the Capitol of the United States at Washington 
An immense amount of paint is needed for this purpose, 

The Halliday windmill is now in use on the Chicago & 
Northwestern; Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Michigan Central; Burlington. Cedar 
Rapids & Northern; St. Paul & Sioux City; Central Branch, 


Of the total this year 77,682 tons were from the Lehigh | 
and 82,964 tons from the Wyoming Region. | 

A Philadelphia dispatch, of March 5, says: ‘ President 
Gowen, of the Reading Railroad Company, was to-day 
questioned on the ‘subject of a new coal combination, 
and denied that he had identified himself with any 
recent movement looking to restriction of —produc- 
tion, or that he had made any effort to induce 
the withdrawal of the announcement by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Coal Company of their sale by auction. The 
only fous he could Seerbe for the statements was the 
fact that he hac on several occasions written and telegraphed Union Pacific: Northern Pacific and other roads. The mills 
poe ad Remnant aE eenk We thor weld tikes _ a have been manufactured fc Ds nearly a quarter of a century 
low the advance that the Reading Company would make, by the United States Wind Engine & Pump Co., of Batavia, 


T . y prices wer * os <> | TIL, and some of those first erected are still doing good work 
lhe present low prices were not due to any overproduction, |The manufacturers claim that recent improvements have 


been made in their construction, which greatly increase 
their value for railroad pumping. 

The business of the Seamless Steel Ware & Frog Co,, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., will hereafter be conducted under the 
name of the Jackson Manufacturing CO@®, a corporation re 
gularly chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania. The 








Ovean Freights, 

At San Francisco freights are reported firmer and quota 
tions are 40s, per ton for wooden vessels, or 42s. 6d, for iron 
vessels to load wheat for Liverpool or Havre. Ship-owners 
are encouraged by the prospect of a good crop this year, and 
are holding off for better rates. On Feb. 22 there were in | company makes, besides other articles. steel’ barrows and 
port vessels having a capacity of 31,71 tons loading, and | jther railroad supplies and also manufactures signals for 
18,782 tons disengaged, The disengaged tonnage was the | the Toucey & Buchanan Signal Co, 


gunalions Lor moans Tinie. The Chisholm Steel Shovel Co., at Cleveland, O., is run 


| ning its works day and night to fill orders. 

Mr. Taylor, of the Ohio Nut & Bolt Co,, has leased the 
Union Lron Works, at Newburg, 0., and will begin to make 
track bolts there. 

The Thomas [ron'Co,, at Hokendauqua, Pa., is preparing 
to put another furnace in blast. 

The Buckeye Bridge & Boiler Works, at Cleveland, O., 





Chicago Shipments, 

A telegram from Chicago dated March 4 says: *S The east 
bound freight movement during the past week has been con- 
siderably larger than for some time. The Vanderbilt roads 
are again taking new business. This is specially the case 
with the Michigan Central, which has gained wonderfully 
in the amount of freight carried during the week, and the , wae : ‘ ile Bia ‘ ha Tie nor Fh 
figures show it to be again at the head of the east-bound are building a large gas producer for the vue iron, & otew 
voads... Lie-sote) .nemiintambs: were as.follown: Michicans | Co., and a number of boilers, including two, each 42 in. 
Central, 84.1; Lake Shore & Michigan Southe rn DS g; | diameter and 48 ft. long, for the Tuscarawas Coal & Iron 

» Of Ly , SIN, wm, | os 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 20.5; Pittsburgh, Cin- | ‘ 
| 


4). 

cinnati & St. Louis, 8.7; Baltimore & Ohio, 5.5.” woe can a & : os os oa oe eee be " ae 
—— —— of business is probably due to lower rates, | gaa eS ‘ — 
the basis of those current boing understood to have been, for | yp," ola , ‘ ; : ee 
some two weeks, about 20 cents per 100 Ibs. for grain’and | oe Briet Hill (O.) Iron Co, has put its blast-furnace at 
%5 for provisions from Chicago to New York, with the wT — Taman Seaal de. Iron o..eb. Troston. 4. J.. & 
usual differences of two cents in tavor of Philadelphia and | >" wget “olline nil oe oie ch aa Seean te diam 
three cente in favor of Ralsimore. | running its rolling mill on a large contract for iron fcr the 
elevated roads in New York 
| The wire mills of the Trenton (N. J.) Lron Co. are running 
RAILROAD LAW. | full time on orders. 
’ c SF AY | L. B. Wardis running his Russia iron mill, at Niles, O., 
Injury to Employe—Negligence, | full time, employing about 150 hands, 

In Lynch against the Pennsylvania Company, the Illinois | . : 
Supreme Court held as follows : _ | Bridge Notes, 

lL. Inan action by an employé for injuries received by | The Leighton Bridge & Lron Works, at Rochester, N. Y., 
reason of defective appliances for carrying on the work | has just completed a highway bridge over the Connecticut 
furnished by the employer, due care and caution, on the | River, from Springfield, Mass., to Agawam, It is 1,330 ft. 
part of the employé to avoid the injury is an indispensable | long, and cost about 100,000. The Leighton Works had 
element to his right to recover, already a highway bridge, and the Boston & Albany bridge 

2. Lf he has full knowledge of all the perils of a particular | over the Connecticut at Springfield, this one making their 
service, he may decline to engage in it, or require that it | third bridge there. 
shall first be made safe, but, if he does thus enter it, he| The Wrought ron Bridge Co., of Canton, O., has offered 
asswnes the risks and must bear the consequences, to start a branch of its works at Toronto, Ont., provided 

3. Where the defects in the machinery or other appliances | certain inducemerts are offered. 
are as Well known to the servant as to the master, the servant In addition to their contract for the new Council Bluffs 
must be regarded as voluntarily incurring the risk resulting | & Omaha road, lately noted, H. 8. Hopkins & Co.. of St. 
from their use, unless the master, by urging on the servant | Louis, are building a combination bridge of 200 ft. span, for 
or coercing him into danger, or in some other way, con- | the Little Rock & Fort Smith road, and have just completed 
tributes to his injury, | three spaus and masonry for the same road. They are also 





Boston Advertiser, Feb, 27 
Manufacturing a Stock Claim. 

A farmer living along the Rochester & State Line Rail- 
way is accused of attempting a novel stroke of business. 
Having a horse whose days of usefulness were past, he led it 
on the track and left it to be killed, with a view of collecting 
damages of the road. The animal had strength enough 
to crawl off the track and did so, but yielded up the 
ghost afew feet away. Searching for the remains next day, 
the farmer found the corpse entire. Not to be balked thus, 
he dragged the dead body on the track and left it outside 
the cattle-guard. The financial plans of the farmer were 
defeated, and probably the lives of somé passengers saved, 
by the alertness of the engineer of the express which was 
first to pass along. The train was stopped just short of the 
dead animal, and the trick was brought to light.—l/tica 
(N. ¥.) Herald. 

Long-Lived Rails. 
The Hngineer says: “ Instances crop up now and then 


| which powerfully illustrate the wonderful durability of well- 


made rails—that is to say,rails of which not only was the ma- 
terial admirable, but the mode of manufacture superlative- 
ly good. A case in point is supplied by an accident which 
recently occurred on the Lynn & Wisbeach Branch of the 
Great Eastern Railway. As the 1:55 up train from Lynn to 
March was proceeding on its journey, the third and fourth 
coach from the engine left the rails about 280 yards on the 
up side of Middle Drove station. Very little injury was 
done. On examination it was found that a 15-ft. length of 
rail was broken into no fewer than seven pieces. It was the 
fracture of the rail that threw the carriages off the line. It 
may be said that such a case as this affords anything but 
evidence of good quality in the rails ; but what are the tacts ¢ 
We learn from the report of Colonel Hutchinson that in the 
immediate locality of this accident the line, which is single, 
is perfectly straight and practically level. The permanent 
way consisted at the time of the accident of double-headed 
wrought-iron rails in 15-ft. lengths, which weigbed original- 
ly 65 Ibs. to the yard, and were laid about thirty-three years 


|aygo. They have since been turned several times. They were 


originally fixed in joint chairs, but in 1868 they were fished 
atthe joints. The chairs were of cast-iron, weighing 23 lbs., 
and the sleepers—some half-round and others rectangular— 
measured 9 ft. x 9 in. x 5in., there being five sleepers to each 
rail length. The line was being relaid with new steel rails 
at the time of the accident, and the relaying operations had 
extended nearly tothe spot where the accident took place. 
Since the accident the whole of the rails on this part of the 
live have been replaced by new steel ones. Is it certain that 
they will last thirty-three years and bear turning several 
times? We quite agree—and so no doubt will our readers- 
with Colonel Hutchinson, that the cause of fracture to the 
rail is not far to seek. ‘It was laid thirty-three years since, 
and then weighed only 65 Ibs. to the yard. Since this time 
it has been turned several times, and must have lost a great 
portion of its original elasiicity, though, strange to say, its 
weight, judging from the two existing pieces, had been re 
duced only about 8!¢ Ibs. per yard, It was evidently no 
longer fitted to bear the weight of the heavy engines that 
are now running on the line,” .We may add that there are 
still thirteen or fourteen miles of rails of the same age and 
weight in the eight miles of double lines between March and 
Wisbeach, unless they have been refnoved within the last 
few days.” 

The Lowest Price for Rails. 

[t is reported that inthe first half of February, an English 
works offered 25,000 tons of steel rails at Normanton, at 
$21.70 per ton, or at #21.50 at the works. We believe that 
there has been no quotation of iron rails at a lower price. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe,—This company began 
to pay, March 1, all the outstanding scrip certificates issued 
by the company, with interest to that date, after which in- 
terest ceases, This scrip was issued in part payment of in 


| terest coupons on portions of the debt during past years, 
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and the company avails itself of its option to redeem before | be $2,000,000, the debt limited to an equal amount. The | not to be found in Manitoba to any extent, the Northwest 


maturity. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—At the meeting of holders 
of securities in London, England, Feb. 28, about persons 
were present, and the following resolutions were adopted by | 
a large majority: 

“This meeting approves the lease of the company’s rail- 
road and property to the Erie Railway on the terms men- 
tioned in the report of the Reconstruction Trustees, dated 
feb. 21, 1879, upon all necessary authorities, consents and 
codperation being obtained, including the consent of a ma-| 
jority in value of the holders of the first and second mort- | 
gage bonds, ieuent to the revised official scheme of ar- 
rangement dated July 21, 1875. | 

“This meeting approves of the limit to the amount of 
prior-lien bonds authorized by the revised official scheme of 
arrangement dated July 21, 1875, being increased from 
#7,000,000 to $10,000,000, upon the consent of a majority 
in value of the holders of the first and second mortgage 
bonds. 

“This meeting apprares of the Reconstruction Trustees, 
under the powers given to them by the contract and agree- 
ment for carrying into effect the revised official scheme of 
the arrangement dated July 21, 1875, and with all other 
necessary authorities, if any, increasing the amount of first 
mortgage bonds to be issued by the reconstructed company 
co such an amount as will enable the said trustees to com- 
promise and settle by means of them only outstanding, un- 
settled or disputed claims on this company. 

“ This meeting approves of the reconstruction, and hereby 
concurs With the trustees in fixing the first day of May next 
as the last date on which any further bonds or stock of this 
company will be received by them, so as to share in the 
benefit of reconstruction by conversion into securities of the 
new company.” 

An amendment postponing the consideration of the lease 
till the reorganization is completed, was rejected. 


Baltimore & Ohio,—On Feb. 26 the ice in Wheeling 
Creek, at Wheeling, W. Va., destroyed the temporary trestle 
ut up in place of the bridge carried away a few wéeks ago. 
This cuts off communication between the main line and the 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore Division. 

In the West Virginia Senate, March 8, a resolution was in- 
troduced instructing the Board of Public Works to regulate 
the rates charged -for transportation on this road. is is 
based on the claim that under the charter granted by 
the state of Virginia in 1837, whenever the net profits of 
the road equal the amount of the capital stock of the com- 
pany, the Board of Public Works shall regulate charges for 
transportation over the road, so that the profits shall not 
exceed 6 per cent. on the stock, 





Boston & Albany and Boston & Providence Con- 
solidation.—The proposed consolidation of these two com- 
panies seems to have fallen through, negotiations having 
ceased, with noimmediate prospectof renewal, It is said that 
the Boston & Providence ote ae a higher valuation on 
their property than the Boston Albany was willing to 
allow; %7,500,000 is the amount named. The Boston stock- 
holders of the Boston & Providence are said to haye been in 
favor of the consolidation generally. Atleast they mani- 
fested no opposition, but the Providence stockholders were 
actively and bitterly opposed to it. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—The 
United States Supreme Court has decided in favor of this 
company a case which involved the right of the United 
States to annul certain patents issued to the company for 
1,200,000 acres of land in Nebraska. The decision in the 
lower court had been in favor of the company. 


Carolina Central.—This company has a bill before the 
North Carolina Legislature providing for its reorganization 
under the name of the Wilmington, Charlotte & Western 
Railroad Company, and for its extension westward to 


Rutherfordton and through Reedy Patch Gap to the Ten- May 1 


nessee line 


office is at Benson, Swift County, Minn. 


Eastern Shore.—The meen bondholders, who 
bought this road at the foreclosure ie, have filed a certifi- | 
cate of incorporation of a new company known as the | 


capital stock is limited to $450, : the road is from Delmar, | 
Md., to Crisfield, 38 miles. The incorporators are Wm. I. 
Brittingham, H Dashiell, George R. Dennis, Wm. H. | 
Gale, Wm. H. Roach, Thomas Sudler, Levin L. Waters and | 
Levin 8. Woolford, of Somerset County, Md.; Elihu E. 
Jackson and E. 8. Toadvine, of Wicomico County, Md. ; 
Wm. Tompson, of Delaware: Samuel M. Felton, W. C. | 
Longstreth and W. L. Shaffer, of Pennsylvania. | 





laid to Carrolton, Tex., eight miles beyond the late terminus 
at Winnsboro, and 7214 


miles further. 


Elinira & Williamsport.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, for and on account of the Northern Central Com- 
pany (lessee of this road), oon notice that it will, on and 
otter March 15, purchase from the holders at par and ac- 
crued interest any of the $1,000,000 mortgage bonds of this 
company which will become due Jan. 1, 1880. Or, if they 
so desire, holders may extend their bonds in registered form, 
without coupons, for a period of 30 years from inaturity, at 
6 per cent, interest, secured by the same mortgage and the 
same guarantees. Holders desiring to extend their bonds 
must notify Stephen W. White, Secretary of the Northern 
Central Company, at No, 2383 South Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia, by May 1, at the same time signing the necessary 
agreement and depositing their bonds. Holders extending 
their bonds can have the coupons for July 1, 1879, and Jan. 
1, 1880, cashed at the time of depositing the bonds, 


Emlenton, Shippenville & Clarion.—A controlling 
interest in this road has been bought by — interested in 
the Foxburg, St. Petersburg & Clarion ‘ompany. The two 
lines compete for a considerable part of the business of both. 
The Emlenton road is of 8 ft, gauge and 30 miles long, from 
Emlenton, Pa., to Clarion. 


Fort Madison & Northwestern.—A construction com- 
pany has been organized to build this road, which is graded 
or some distance westward from Fort Madison, la. The 
company has bought two engines, some cars, and 600 tons 
of rails, and will begin work as soon as the weather permits. 


Foxburg, St. Petersburg & Clarion.—A committee 
of stockholders is considering the question of extending this 
narrow-gauge road from the present terminus at Jefferson 
City, Pa., northeast to Kane on the Philadelphia & Erie 
road, a distance of about 50 miles, 

Parties interested in this company have bought a control 
ling interest in the Emlenton, Shippenville & Clarion, a par- 
allel and competing line. 


Gettysburg Branch,—It is propeeed to build a railroad 
about 12 miles long, from Gettysburg, Pa., southeast to 
Sell’s Station, on the Frederick Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Enough money has been raised to pay for the 
preliminary surveys. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The first passenger 
train over this road was run on the occasion of the Carnival 
celebration in Galveston, when a special train made the 
round trip from Richmond to Galveston and return. The 
older part of the track is now being leveled wp and put in 
good order. 


this company’s sinking fund land-grant bonds have been 
drawn for redemption according to the terms of the murt- 
gage, and will be paid on presentation to the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company in New York. Interest will cease from 
\ The numbers drawn are: 27, 938, 119, 142, 203, 
211, 240, 267, 273, 307, 309, 336, 348, 354, 378, 408, 428, 


Cincinnati Southern.—The earnings of the road under | 442, 468, 469, 498, 536, 551, 586, 587. 


the Common Carrier Company for the year 1878 were as 


follows: 
rotal earning’... + 
Expenses (4.58 per cent.) 


Net earnings 
fen percent. on capital of Common Carrier Co. $26,440 
Ten per cent, of net surplus to Co 20,985 

: 56,375 





Balance paid to Trustees 


coal cars to the equipment in use. 
The Trustees report a balance of £525.371 on hand Jan. 
31 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
~Notice is given that 82 consolidated bonds of this company 


ck A _ $269,418 
The ret earnings for January were $15,215. Near the 
close of 1878 the company added two engines, 25 flat and 25 


Havaua, Rantoul & Kastern.—This company is now 


$498,820 running regular daily trains over the new extension from | 

sess 173'027 | Rantoul, Ill., westward to Leroy, The stations on the new 
"| line, with the distances from Rantoul, are: Prospect, 8 
325.70 iles ; i 3 Jewey, 7: ‘j T, : ickers : r s . rs 

Bah Redteltdagh ietile cee agg + . 9885, 788 oo FF Rata 1 ° Ba wg mv Ra sana = operate it either under lease, or simply by putting its own 


Sabina, 27 ; Crumbaugh, 20 ; Leroy, 34, The road is now 
76 miles long, from West Lebanon, Ind., to Leroy, I 


long, from Attica, Ind., to Veedersburg. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western,—The West- 


Indiana North & South.—In the suit of the Union 
Sa ey Seed by the United ocaeee a | committee appointed by the <a hondholders in re 
with an order directing the sale of the road, in default of full 7 
payment of all arrears, by March 6. The amount of funded 
debt and unpaid interest is &825,000; the road is 15 miles 


territories must be drawn on.” 


Mankato & St. Cloud.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation to build a railroad from Mankato. 
Minn., due north to St. Cloud, about 100 miles. The capital 


| ‘Eastern Shore Railroad Company as Readjusted.” The | stock is to be $2,000,000, and the debt is limited to &2 


000. The office is at Mankato, Minn. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The Minnetonka Branch, 
which this company purposes building, will be about five 
miles long—from Eden Prairie, 10 miles from Minneapolis, 
to Lake Minnetonka. At that place an effort is being made 
to build up a large summer resort. 


New York, Housatonic & Northern.—The bond- 


) 
Legislature for an act to incorporats them as successors to 


East Line & Red River.—Track on this road is now | holders of this company have applied to the Connecticut 


y ss |the company. They own only 5}¢ miles of road, from 
Jefferson. The seetila i dunn 05 Guia ¢ Springs. 7s | Brookfield Junction, Conn., to Danbury, which is leased to 


the Housatonic Company. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
will receive at the office of the Division Superintendent in 
Buffalo, N. Y., until March 17, — for building a new 
depot in Buffalo, consisting of a brick station-house and three 
wooden sheds adjoining. Also for machine shops at East 
Buffalo, consisting of a locomotive engine-house, a machine 
shop, a boiler and blacksmith shop, a store-house, and a 
stationary engine-house, of brick, with iron roofs. Plans 
and specifications can he seen atthe office. The engine-house 
is to hold 52 locomotives. 

The view depot, designed by J. Crawford Neilson, archi 

tect, of New York will have a frontage of 110 feet on Miehi 

gan street, and 52 feet on Exchange street and 350 feet of 
covered platforms parallel with the last-mentioned thorough 

fare. The main structure will be built of brick with stone 
cclumns and stone trimmings, It will be three stories high, 
including a Mansard roof. The first floor will be occupied 
for waiting-rooms, baggage-rooms, ticket-offices, ete.; the 
second for the company’s offices, and the third for the 
library, reading-rooms, ete., of the Erie Railway Temperance 
Association. 


New York & New England.—Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of W. Howard White, Chief Eu 
gineer, No, 244 Federal street, Boston, until March 81, for 
the completion of 40 miles of this road, from Waterbury, 
Conn., to Brewster’s, N. Y. The road was graded in part 
several years ago by the Hartford, Providence & Fishkill 
Company. The completion of this section to Brewster's will 
give the road a connection with the New York & Harlem, 
and complete a line which may be used as an all-rail Lae be 
tween Boston and New York. It will be 242 miles long, only 
eight miles longer than that by Springfield and New Haven. 

Northern Central,—At the annual meeting in Balti- 
more, Feb, 27, a resolution was offered providing for the ap 
pointment of a committee to investigate the affairs of the 
company, with power to employ counsel and skilled ae 
countants. After a long and somewhat pointed debate, this 
was voted down 

A resolution that no officer or agent of any other company 
be chosen a director was not received, the Chair ruling it out 
of order and a majority sustaining the decision. 

The supplemental lease of the Shamokin Valley & Potts- 
ville Railroad Company to the Northern Centra) Company 
of the additional lands acquired by the former company since 
the execution of the original lease was approved by the 
stockholders 


Pittsburgh Southern,—The proposed line of this road, 
from Grafton, W. Va., southward, is by the Tygart River to 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Notice is given that 25 of | Beverley in Randolph County, thence by Elk or Mingo 


Creek to Elk Mountain, where a tunnel 1,500 feet long will 
be needed to reach the valley of the Greenbrier River. Two 
routes are then proposed, one by Beaver Lick Mountain, the 
other by Spring Mountain and Lewisburg, both leading to 
Union in Monroe County, whence there is an easy route by 
Rich Valley to the New River, at the mouth of Wolf Creek, 
where connection will be made with the projected New River 
road, The line passes over many vole deposits of iron 
ore and coal 

Rochester & State Line.—It is reported that the 
New York Central & Hudson River Company, which con- 
trols this road, will soon take the direct management, and 


officers in charge. The trains will then be run to the Central 
depot in Rochester. 





Rutland,—A_ Boston dispatch of March 1 says; “ The 
| poard of directors has arrived at an agreement with the 


| gard to exchange of their bonds for bonds of the new issue, 
| and, asx suggested by the bondholders, has appointed O. W. 
Peabody to act as its representative on the Finance Commit- 
tee, The reduction of the rate of interest from 8 to 6 per 
cent, on the first-mortgage bonds, as agreed upon at the 
bondholders’ meeting, appears to have a good effect on the 


have been drawn for redemption, in accordance with the | ern Extension bondholders joining in the purchase of that | market price of the bonds, as well as on the credit of the 


terms of the mortgage, and will be redeemed at the office of. 


Drexel, Morgan & Co., in New York, or J. 8. Morgan & | bonds to the extent of 435 for each #1,000 old bond. The 


Co., in London, on June 1, at which date interest on the 


drawn bonds will cease. The numbers drawn are: 3753, |} and liens and buy equipment. 


3860, 3875, 3089, 4011, 43834, 4368, 4411, 4496, 4567, 
4625, 4665, 4849, 4917, 4942, 5112, 5129, 5130, 5285. 
5308, 5350, 
5814, 582, 5030 and f20z 





Colorado Central.—It is locally reported that the 


8, 5426, 5478, 5570, 5678, 5645, 5721, 


James River & Kanawha Canal,.—The bill to author 
ize this company to sell its property to the Richmond & Al 


Legislature. 


Union Pacific intends to push this road from Georgetown, | Case the railroad company does not comply with the terms 


Col., to Leadville and into the San Juan mining region, | of the bill within 120 days, the canal company shall have 
authority to sell the property to any other corporation which | Shelby Company has applied to the courts to compel a re 
will meet the conditions required. | 

Lincoln & Catawba.—This company asks the North | to extend its line some six miles to a connection with the 
Carolina Legislature for a charter to build a branch or ex- | Louisville, Harrod’s Creek & Westport. The trouble grows 
tension of the Carolina Central road from Lincolnton, N. C., | out of a contest for the control of the Cumberland & Ohio, 
the Western | Northern Division. 


being unwilling to leave that field entirely to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Decatur, Mattoon & Southern.—Charles L. Frost, 
of New York, publishes the following notice: ‘* Take notice, 
that certain bonds paid over to you in compromise of claims 
rs. Cleveland Iron Company and other persons connected 
therewith by Geo. L Ingersoll, of said company, or agent 
for them, under the name and style of the Decatur, Mattoon 
& Southern Railroad Company, and executed by the said 
Ingersoll as President thereof, are fraudulent and void in 
law, as well as all others issued by said Ingersoll upon the 
property of the Decatur, Sullivan & Mattoon Railroad Com- 
pany of Ulinois, for which he was appointed Trustee by me 
and other owners of said property.” 


Delaware Railroad Regulation.—The latest propo- 
sition submitted is that the state shall buy the Delaware 
Railroad and its branches, and run them in the interest of | 
oa peach-growers, who are the chief producing interest of 
1e state. 


Denver, South Park & Pacific.—Trains on this road 
are now running to Webster, Col., three miles beyond the 
old terminus at Grant, and 69 miles southwest from Denver. 


Duluth, lowa & Dakota.—This company is organized | 
to build a railroad from some point on the Northern Pacific | 
in Todd County, Minn., southwest by way of Sauk Centre, 
Swift Falls and Benson toa point on the Dakota line in 


legheny Railroad Company has finally passed the Virginia 


north by west about 25 miles to 


Manitoba Railroad Projects.—An Ottawa (Can.) dis 
patch says: ‘Several prominent gentlemen from Manitoba 
are at present in the city for the purpose of watching the death of the late Hon, A. B. Foster, Mr. Barlow took au in 
progress through the House of several charters for the con- terest in that railway in order to help his son-in-law, Mr. C. 
struction of a number of colonization railways in the prov- W. Foster, and the other heirs of that estate, to protect their 
ince of Manitoba and the Northwest Territory. 
information in relation to the matter is that the different ment in the road. He made a proposition to the English se- 
projects are likely to be harmonized into one scheme, or the | curity-holders, which, if the foregoing is true, they have ac 
whole of the bills withdrawn in favor of a charter bein 1 
sranted for a company to construct a railroad westwar« 
rom Winnipeg, north of the River Assiniboine, and south-| Washington, and no one here seems authorized to speak for 

anitoba, and a second line running at the him.” 

outset south from the city of Winnipeg,and then trending in 
»ping the Menonite settlement. 
These lines will constitute feeders for the main line of the 
Pacific Railway, when it shall be built. 
| the scheme, depending first upon the construction of the The Pullman Sleeping-Car Lnvestigation.—The sub 
whole of the Thunder Bay Branch, is to build a road on the committee appointed to investigate the reasonableness of 
west side of Winnipeg River, connecting Winnipeg and Sel- | sleeping-car charges to the Lllinois Legislature says of i 

It is understood that the companies interested, claim- examination of the Pullman Company : 

ing that the roads are for colonization purposes, will ask for, ** Your committee procured the annual statement for tb 


The latest 


a southwesterly direction, tay 


Another portion of 





Lyon County, a distance of about 160 miles. The stock is to 


yart of the road are asked to subscribe for new preferred | company. The — of coupons and reduction of rates 


»| of interest, as proposed and approved by the votes of the 


proceeds of the new bonds are to pay off outstanding debts | bondholders, will enable fhe company soon to retire the re- 


mainder of the floating debt, Jeaving, when all the bonds 
| authorized are issued at the rates proposed, a total annual 
| charge for interest of $165,000,” 


Shelby.—This company 1s engaged in an active war with 
the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington Company, to which 


»| Another bill has been introduced which provides that, in | its road was at one time leased, and whose line is its outlet 


| to Louisville. The Louisville Company has broken the con- 
nection between the two roads at Anchorage, Ky., and the 


newal of the connection, The Shelby Company also threatens 


Southeastern, of Canada,.—in explanation of the re- 
| cent purchase of securities of this company by Mr. Bradley 
Barlow, the St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger says: “ After the 


interests and realize as much as possible from their invest- 


| ce, ted, and it is probable that for himself and others in 
| trust, he has accepted the ownership. Mr. Barlow is now in 


Southern Pacific.—This company has agreed to build 
a branch from Colton, Cal., to Riverside, 10 miles, if the 
parties interested will grade the road-bed 


land subsidies, and as lands available for this purpose are | last fiscal year, showing the revenues and disbursements and 
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the assets and liabilities of said company; also a statement | The disposition of net earnings was as follows : 
showing the amount invested in Illinois, and the earnings 
and expenses, which are hereto attached. The report gives 


meeting our maturing bonds or for other purposes ought to 


Net earnings attract capital at much lower rates than heretofore. 


$6,247,750.31 


Rents of tracks and depots...... 155,694.89 “ Our policy has been and is to avoid any possible outlay 
as the result of the investigation, that the number of passen- ment Pea 5! ‘ ” ve barr 971.81 of money so long as we are justified in doing so, while taking 
gers per car in Illinois is twelye. The average re- Sinking fund....... : cone 23,313.27 broad views of the future as well as of the immediate inter- 
ceipts per passenger, %1.76; average cost per passenger, Juderfent (tax on capital stock), re- ests of the company. It has been suggested that we have 


#1.31; net receipts per passenger, 45 cents. e net return 
= these lines has been 7.9 per cent per annum, after 
allowing 5 per cent for depreciation. The Company has for 


newal funds and dividends.... 3,477, 483.88 


erred in over-caution, as indicated by the amount of car-hire 
which we have been paying, instead of increasing our roll- 
$235.286.46 lug-stock, and also by our delay in providing terminal facili- 





§,012,463.85 


Net surplus for the year 


some amg id 8 per cent, dividends. The salaries paid the ties at various points, especially at Chicago, where we still 
principat officers are not beyond the reasonable value of the ‘The report says; ‘‘ The number of tons carried increased occupy the temporary structures hastily provided after the 
services rendered, while for the under officers and employés 22.8 per cent., and the receipts from freight increased only great fire. 

the salariesare low. A surplus fund of nearly $8,500,000 has | 16.9 per cent. 


These figures indicate that the volume of _ ‘A sufficient answer to such criticisms is that with hostile 
business has increased faster than the earnings. Theincrease legislation heretofore embarrassing us, on the part of state 
of freight cars has been 22.32 per cent.—just keeping pace legislatures, and with vexatious interference advocated in 
with the increase of business, The payments for rent of cars | Congress, greatreserve in new expenditures has been and 
in 1878 amounted to $118,733.08 as compared with $150,- must continue to be the only safe rule of action, 
$33.96 paid in 1877. This shows a diminution of $32,100.88, ** We cannot conclude our report without allusion to the 
but indicates that the wants of the company in the way of change which has taken place by the transfer of our late 
freight cars are still considerably in advance of the present President, Mr. Robert Harris, to the executive management 
eupyly. A ad of the Erie Railroad. He has served our company for many 
_“* When considering the question of reorganizing our finan- | years with zeal and fidelity, and takes with him the unani 
cial policy some time ago, the attention of your board was | mous good wishes of the Board, in which we cannot doubt 
forcibly drawn to the low estimate then put upon some of | the shareholders will join.” 
our bonds in the market as compared with other first-class 
securities, 

- eee careful examination of the subject, it was believed 
that this discrimination against us was chiefly owing to the 
want of an adequate sinking fund, and to a belief which had | 
gained ground (to a certain extent unjustly) that our debt | 
bore an undue proportion to our margin of capital, 

“Tn a less degree, the too high rates of our interest also 
operate unfavorably, as tending to keep our securities out 
om por a of trustees and other conservative investors | main line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 358 miles, with 

10 naturally prefer securities bearing no premium, and | 697 miles of branches owned or leased, 1,055 miles in all. 
producing an income which can be conveniently divided | 2 ‘The United Railroads of New Jersey Division, the main 
pcrdror ws: Rgrpermng trenching upon the principal of the line from Jersey City to Philadelphia, 89 miles, and 284 

wf oe . se ae 3 ; miles of branches, including the Belvidere Delaware road. 

n view of these and other considerations, when provid 


accumulated and been laid aside during the last eight years 
and kept as a fund to cover depreciation of property. This 
amount of surplus is not however, in bonds or cash, but has 
been avented ta new cars and in canceling maturing liabili- 
ties. The net earnings for the ro show a falling off 
as compared with five years ago.” In conclusion the report | 
says: “ This sub-committee is of the opinion that the accom- 
modation furnished by said company is one of the necessi- 
ties of this age ; that its affairs are economically and system- 
atically managed, and that its gross receipts in this state 
and in all the states and territories and in Europe, when the 
expense incurred and when the amount of capital invested 
are consid the rates are not unreasonable or ex 
tortionate.” 


Tide Water Pipe Line.—This company has already | 
got into difficulties with the railroads, the Northern Central | 
having forcibly prevented the laying of the Pipes under its 
road near Williamsport, Pa, The matter will be settled in 
the courts. | 

Union Pacitic.—The change in the directory at the an- 
nual meeting this week was much less sweeping than com- | 
mon rumor indicated, Only three new directors were 
chosen, all members of the New York Syndicate lately re- 


ported as buying largely of the stock. Jay Gould voted on | 
128,700-shares in own right and 20,000 by proxy. | 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 





The report for the calendar year 1878 is signed by Vice- 
President George B. Roberts, President Scott being absent 
|in Europe. It opens by showing the income and expenditure 
| on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, in their three main 
divisions, as follows: 

1. The Pennsylvania Railroad Division, including the 


eo Saree Penh dful , f the : f of th and the Delaware & Raritan Canal, 66 miles, in all 373 ' 
Warren & Bradford.—This company purposes build- | '%% "eans for the needful outlays of the year and of the | miles of railroad and 66 of road. 
i ing a narrow-gauge roaa from Bradford, Pa., to Warren, | rp future, we decided to try.the experiment of suspending | 3 The Philadelphia & Erie Division, a main line from 
E about 30 miles, forming an extension of the Olean, Bradford | *he sale of our consolidated sevens, which had been pro-| Sunbury, Pa., to Brie, 288 miles. 
i & Warren road. Negotiations are now in progress for the | Vided for purposes of construction, and also for meeting cer- “4 total of 1,716 miles of railroad and 66 of canal (the 
laying of a third railon the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & tain maturing bonds, and in lieu thereof to raise the needful 


same as at the close of 1877), whereof the earnings and ex 


. ar wy: , .wi — , » ore . 7 “ee > 
money in other ways, as will be seen by the circular of Dec. penses were as follows: 


14, 
**These were, in substance, to issue to our stockholders 


Pittsburgh road from Warren to Titusville, so that narrow- 
gauge cars can be run through from Bradford to Titusville, 
if the road is built. 


sa 






































Net increase of funded debt................. 


$272,900 
In addition to roads and other fixed property, this invest- 
ment represents the equipment, consisting of 841 engines; | 
{ dining, 181 passenger, and 70 baggage, mail and express | 
cars; 7,104 box and stock, 2,315 flat and coal cars, and 192 | 
caboose or way cars; 4 officers’, 6 wrecking or tool cars; | 
2 pile-drivers; 486 hand, and 367 rubble cars. 
"ne earnings for the year were as follows: 





The point to aim at is one in which our interests are 
identical with those of the people around us, namely, to 
meet the natural and healthy wants of the country just as 
ast as it is ready to pay a fair retin for capital, with 
reasonable safety from unjust legislation. 

* Prier to 1872 there was an unnatural impetus given to 
railroad building by land-owners, contractors and the too 
ready yielding of railroad managers to threats of compe 
tition. 

** Counties, towns and individuals were prompted to sub 




















Empire Line net, less car-trust payments 


Total ‘ 

Rentals of branch roads 

Interest on equipment charged branch 
roads tess é ; 

Rent Harrisburg & Lancaster R. R 

Interest on bonded debt 

Balance of interest account. 

State of Pennsylvania on account pur 
chase of Main Line 


225,713.07 


$609,005, 88 











} I, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DIVISION, 
2 | new stock at par, and to appropriate temporarily, or other- L878 1877. Inc. or Dec. Plc 
i Waukon & Mississippi.—It is stated that this branch | wise, as may hereafter be determined, a portion of the profits | General freights.. ..$15,904,501 $14,642,109 I. $1,262,392 8.6 
of the Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota is to be ex-| of the year, which, under the stimulus of good crops, a | ag tT Song Boous Sts ee one A 
H tended westward from Waukon, la., this year. The route | rapidly growing country and other causes, has been, perhaps, Py read es 194,337 77,286 1. 117,051 152.0 
f and length of the extension depend somewhat upon the sub- axeggmonally prosperous. gers... — 3.176.296 3.239.416 D L9 
H scriptions offered. ‘They have accordingly carried to a renewal fund, out of | Kmigrant ‘passen. | Sar : ; 
the ordi ‘v net earnings , r x1 Of 10, 16 rere a 3.857 : 
{ Western Counties.—Mr. E. W. Plunkett, contractor for | the ordinary net earnings, the sum of 1, 00, 06 ) and have Bers... ...... 172.049 143,857 I. 19.6 
t offered to the stockholders $2,782,261 of stock at par. Adams Express... 270,563 313,118 D. 13.6 
this Nova Scotia road, has, it is stated, failed in his endeavor | «4 nticipating the result of this policy, the following tig- | United States mails 367,199 314,717 1. 16.7 
i to raise money for the completion of the road by the sale of ures may ba interesting : «sh “"° |Miscellaneous 
| the bonds in England. 3 ‘* Amount of funded debt outstanding Dec, 31, 1878 ate. sae Senne 1es/aoe > sehen ost 
i Worcester & Nashua.—The board of directors has) ( p & @ ponds of various issues. .$21,510,475.00 a a aa aaa at ace 
iN voted to adopt the plan presented by a committee lately ap-| Bg’ & VM. ELR. bonds of various issues. 4.548.250.00 _ Total.,.......$20,317.140 $18,983,456 I. $1,333,684 7.0 
i} pouees to consider the financial condition of the company. | Sundry branch bonds (for which C., Working expenses.. 10,921,103 10,751,138 L. 169,965 1.6 ; 
i t provides that the rental of the Nashua & Rochester road|  B. & Q. is contingently Hable) 3,819,000.00 Net earnings. $9.396.037 $8232318 181163719. 141 4 
shall be reduced by paying only 8, instead of 6 per cent. on $330,877 ,725.00 Gusts aen i $9,396,037 $8,232,318 I. $1,165,719. 14.1 { 
the stock, and that bondholders of both the Worcester & “ Brot ‘ 5 aeardiltnedbit . — tle BS I oF » oO a . 
n this may be deducted the following: WD nds sx, 19,258 17,994 I. 1,264 7.0 
Nashua and the Nashua & Rochester road be asked to reduce A | Net earn. per mile. 8,906 7,803 1. 1,103 14.1 
| the interest to 5 per cent. Cost ot investment tor C., B, & | Per cent. of exps. 53.75 56.63 D. 288 37 
Sinking Lund, in other than CU,, € 
| ¥ 8 per cent. bonds (fully worth ll, NEW JERSEY DIVISION. 
\ their cost)... vee $1,067,889.35 General freights... $3,661,056 $3,868,583 D, $207,527 5.4 
i aang te aoe “orn _ bel - il — se orton Miscellaneous re ; 
j onds as being fully provided for freights :.. 131,147 148,669 D. 17,522 11.8 
\ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. by proceeds of lands already sold First ~ Thad passen- ‘ no I a 
| A / .j ,| , and in process of sale . .  4,6338,2250.00 rers "i 3,513,997 3,653,571 D. 139,574 3.6 
Of the 25th annual report of this company, covering the | 4 ount of branch bonds due April | Resierast passen pre 
! calendar year 1878, only the report of President J. M.| 1, 18:9, provided for (as per print Galt ae ia 30,216 30,822 D. 606 2.0 
Forbes has yet or and from it we take the figures} ed circular) in new issue of stock | Express Ce 193,3733 215,707 ‘D. 22.394 10.4 
and statements below, The detailed reports of the other} to be made in January, 1879 58:5,000,00 United States Mails 116629 L 15.753 13.5 
officers will appear later. , we ees) : ———— $6,280,139.35 | Mis. passengers. ... 30,146 1. 4,132 13.8 
. zeaving what is practically the ne —--—- Del & Raritan 
The stateraent of mileage given is as follows; a fanded debt $24,588,585.65! Canal : 806.570 D. 194.487 1.7 
Miles owned and leased Jan. 1, including all branches, | “of ph ee eee 
and also the St. Louis, Rock island & Chicago RR... 1,547,907 f Gls'qmonnt, - Be ~- i eee na 4 ee —s 
HI ed during the year, in Iowa : | Sinking funds are provided for reagan ecard gai ig of ay pongo 
| astinan ta biaeen 3 oy on rr | only... OF 65,149.110.85 Canal expenses 477.607 D. = 87.887 «184 
| ‘re » Fontanelle, opened Nov. 17(5\4 miles And there is as yet no sinking fund ™ Kno 04) Gh OOF 4 nk Sone 
ith ype =~ eh arent ten 20.500 for 19,4339,475,00 Fotal FORCE OGS OREN Dy GIRS 11.6 
t Chariton to Indianola, opened Dec, 23 (16 miles » 0 x Sar iene fea “an Fan Gon “e109 Re “ 
! " 4 24 SRR. BRS. OS Net earnings.. $2,895,592 $2,732,906 I. $162,598 5.9 
LOD GD MO UNIS Kos cade {eee crccrsocicenescensel 16.9000 $'24,588,585,65 come’ “aus +a 
i | _ 58.200 | Bus pont of ~ _—~ one ‘ep * 4 oie rn a ar 19.131 20.412 b, 1.281 6.3 
| own se 6 a P absorovec >) conversions ito Net earn. ar ile 6,596 6,226 q 370 5 
Ln AREAS RE RETR Sonah rh tsgr acc seers 1,606,107 | stock, say $910,000 of convertible For guah ot expe. 65.50 69.50 D. 4.00 358 
Add for roads leased and worked jointly with other com- | B. & M. 8 percent. bonds. . ae 3 z : 
i panies and roads for which a fixed yearly rent is paid 103.567! Amount of capital stock (C., B. & 11, —PHILADELPHIA & ERIE DIVISION. ¢ 
——— q, and B. & M.) outstanding Dee. General freights $2,505, 891 $2,638,698 D, $242,807 9.2 
i Total miles, Dec, 31, 1878.............. .. 1,709.674 31, 1878 ae. c* .. $27,956,816.51 Miscellaneous % ; ‘ 
j ” Ne ' . o be issued in . , freights .... 104,064 77.038 27.026 35.1 
} The stock and debt at the close of the two last years | N¢™ stock, to be Issued in’ Jan 12, 78:2,261,00 Sieaiitas oamen yeah 
} were; - ~—— $0,730,077.51 | gers ........ 344,765 371,153 D 26,388 7A 
; L878 1877. Increase, | Total steck and funded debt, net, — Emigrant passen © 
at SHOOK. voi cccrvevereccs $27,956.816.51  $27,644,916.51 $311,900,00 | after new stock is issued $55,327,663, 16 : gers... seas Ry 4 ;. a +H 
} \ « mem . we owe UXPress..... eee ‘ Ho W090 e . 
| ] BOMdS es serrrreesees _30,877,725.00 30,604,825.00 272,900.00 |. Total length of road built, or to be built, represented by | United States mais 27200 0.205 D. 3,005 9.9 
: Ce ee $58,834,541.51 $58,249,741.51 $584,800.00 | the om —<_ and bonds (exclusive ds a ; ym operated | Miscel. passengers 10,653 17,795 D. 7,142 40.1 
‘ F jointly with other companies, or on which rental is paid), is, Ps z I 0 Ry AO RE aga — 
i | . banges in the bonded debt wefe as follows: approximately, 1,627 miles,’ a. : 2921 061 $3,172,003 D. $251,032 7) 
th Keven pen eees, bonds issued in exchange for other $178,000 | “To meet the business already pressing upon the company, | @*Penses eh stele si a it So ; ' 
| ne nas... arecags 2anehedee estan est AIRE Fv anernaharss 71:3,000 | the directors during the past year authorized expenditures, Net earnings $876,112 $1,123,365 D. $247,253 22.0 | 
} iH To pay for construction, .... sais ails inate ne haca'e a bac a0. « 656,000 | the nature of which was stated in the circular to the stock- | Gross earn per mile 10,143 11,017 D. 874 7.0) 6 
iB ——-——| holders of Dec, 14, 1878, and which can be paid for out of | Ne : ' $042 4,901 D. B59 2.0 A 
mel TOUAL. oo. see cree esse seeescere ees: eee eee ey $1,547,000 | surplus earnings of 1878, and the proceeds of the new stock , Per cent. of exps 70,00 64.60. 5.40 84 : 
| | Old bonds retired by exchange 178,000 t i ld in J . 1879 F il 
| at be , SANK. o 0s vee cree cece (5, © be sold in January, . A summary of the general income accounts is as follows 
Vit Old 8 per cent. bands taken by sinking fund... | 4.000 | ‘To these who have watched the growth of the country | x a , is ivisi 9.396.036.6 
| Kranch bonds emohanged..................66065 663,000 tig ey ; . : , : : Y | Net earnings Pennsylvania R. R. Division . $9,396,036,60 2 
i | Under 4 and 5 per cent. sinking funds... ..... 115,000 | through which ow road passes, and of the road itself, during | Interest from investments (cash).............++ 1.804.845.65 { 
/ B. & M. R. bonds paid or converted into stock, 314,100 | the past ten years, it is unnecessary to suy that it is impos- | Interest on equipment from branch roads..... : 277,916.63 
———- 1,274,100 | sible for any of the great stem lines of railroad te stand still, | Royalty on coal, Mineral R. R. & M. Co......... 14,349.05 


23,856.25 


$11,516,904.1% 


40,460.33 
130,917.45 
310,035, 60 
215,027.19 











in 8 OND 


—————— 

















~ — . . a on - ae - Interest of car trusts, including line 
Kreight..,.$11 ISS T78.H8  $0,534049.05 1 Story 835.03 17.0 | Sctibe to premature railroads, and existing companies were “cars... ....-. 425,159.82 
Passengers 2.439'180.46 —2'483,400.43 D, | 44'219.97 1.8 | induced to give their aid by leases and other arrangements. | Interest, mortgages and ground rents 71,104.18 
Mail, ex- | The period of prostration which followed was equally dis- | Premium, exchange, commissions, etc, 20,099.04 
press, ete. 522,143.92 512,931.42 I 9,212.50 1.8 | astrous to the people of the West and to the railroad owners. | State tax on value of capital stock oe nae 39.67 
i Taderons It is to be hoped that both have learned something by the a ae 
ex: sharp lesson of past disaster; but to stand entirely still : , i "$6.324.464.5 
c 2 : . Net | se, Pe "2 © Sere ee $6,324 464.51 
change.. 6,162.40 CRE Ae 2 1. 6,162.40 ‘*: | would, perhaps, be as bad a mistake as to make a too rapid ea nen be a the & 805,502.61 , 
. Total ..$14,119,665.46 $12,530,875.50 1. $1,588,789.96 12.7 advance. ; ae ‘ Interest on investments, cash......... 296,520.10 
' Expenses ad the West continues in its present career of prosperity, pibnimetiviititeait 
H andtaxes 7,871,0:5.15 7,309,708.81 I. 562,206.34 7.7 | hi shall in the future need a great many more miles of dou- DRS Wh ads: SivgdEins tos best .$3,192,112.71 
q 2 Sgro ---—- -——- | ble track, some other facilities for business, and some addi- | Dividends, interest, etc... ....... ... 4,290,126,11 
i PR emmy $6,247,750.31 $5,221,166.69 I. $1,026,583.62 19.7 | tional branches; but we must limit ourselves strictly to the | Interest on equipment Bel. Del. R. R 38,761.76 
: Be mile 8,526.37 7,733.20. I. 793.17 10.2 | —r wants of our road, and to its means of pay- Total charges $4,328,887.87 
: emile. 3,772.80 9,222.15 1 550.65 17.1|  ‘‘ Looking to the available resources of the company, it | Net lows on New Jersey lities.................. 1,49%775.16 
i Per cent. of é will be seen from the foregoing statement that with an ade- | - —-—— 
\ OXPs .... 55.75 58.33 D, 2,58 4.4/| quate sinking fund any future loans that we may need for | Net balance .. $5,187,689.35 
| 
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Broveteh Gerward, 453-6 b..ciwi sires Lo.3 $5,187,689. 35 
Northern Central, one-half loss on leased 





ee ett ini culktoghibicn «inh seilieibed $147,873.09 
Penna. Canal Co., advances to pay in- 
terest........ 30,154.63 
Shamokin Coal Co., 
EY SR RS a et SEY, eee 7,545.94 
Balt. & Potomac advances to pay in- 
COTTE i o's ab ne vis cisco ab Waleens bia ss chess sind Gee 
4m. Steamship Co., advances to pay in- 
terest .... sid eaoe dehilsaeue emails 54,000,00 
All. Valley Co., advances to pay in 
Gi yd 0020 000eseas ; mere YR 240,260.07 
Phila. & Erie, advances to pay in- 
terest... . . 231,654.27 
—— ----— 866,626.07 
eS a ae i »:asus = 9cik eiietie ree $4,321,063.28 
Dividend, 2 per cent...:....... si ee ks 1,377,404.00 
Balance to profit and loss... ....... 0... econ $2,943,659.28 


The net earnings of the Philadelphia & Erie, after deduct- 
mg $191,604.52 interest on equipment, were $684,507.14, 
which was, paid to the company as rental. A further net 
advance of $231,654.27 was required to meet interest. 

The net loss on the New Jersey lines was less than in 1877 
by $345,742.88, or 23.3 per cent. 

There was no charge to income for the lines west of Pitts- 
burgh, they having met all liabilities. The sum of $285,250 
was advanced to pay Grand Rapids & Indiana interest, but 
the coupons held as an asset are considered good, and no 
charge is made to income. 

The profit and loss account is 4s follows: 


Net balance frou income, as above... .,............$2,943,649,.28 
Balance to credit, Dec, 31, 1877 Te¥d ses totiateteces °2.347,382.00 
\mount realized froin old accounts ind eee ee 77,696.91 


Totals ere eee ee 5, 368,738,190 
Reduction in value of securities. ... . $645,675.00 
Accounts charged off as of no value ...,. 362,861.27 
Securities transferred to suspense ac- 
count as of doubtful value. aa 30°, 386,78 
- —— 1,510,925.05 


Seas sekeod $4,057,815.14 
The charges to construction account during the year were 
as follows : 


Balance at credit, Dec. 31, 1878... 


Construction, Penna. R. R wee . $202,264.08 
ie eS ee Berrie ey 99,078.77 
New equipment. ey 42,727 









Pre 2,727.2 
en GENE ONE, Be. Bh ai. ne ce ccvnes ciespeeens eee 111,307.04 
6 SENN Bin Diccececncccccscoss Sauwereuies 55,148.44 
Branch and connecting roads........ ........4+.eeeee 35,645.91 
cee skuewe dee $546,171.51 


Less real estate sold, Penna. R. R ... $32,329.67 
Less real estate and old equipment sold, 


United N. J Te EO 138,121.50 
Less amount charged branch lines . 85,643.91 
—————— 206,005.08 
Net increase in construction account........... $340,076.23 


* The principal items of expenditure for construction upon 
the Main Line were the completion of the important iron 
bridge over the Monongahela River near Turtle Creek, the 
advantages of and necessity for which were explained in the 
last annual report, and the purchase of additional right of 
way required tor the improvement of the Philadelphia Divi- 
sion. 

“The expenditures on the New Jersey Division embraced 
860,000 of the amount required to replace the old wooden 
bridge over the Raritan River, at New Brunswick, with a 
double track iron and stone bridge 1,619 feet in length. The 
balance expended thereon in 1878 (%73,066.17) was charged 
to expenses. The remainder of the charge to construction 
represents the cost of additional right of way. 

“The amount charged to real estate was mainly in pay- 
ment for additional ground for depot facilities at various 
points upon your lines, and in the purchase of the two _prop- 
erties immediately adjacent to your general office in Phila- 
delphia, to provide accommodations for the Empire and 
Union Line organizations. The cost of the alterations neces- 
sary to adapt them to this use was charged to expenses. 

‘*The amount charged to real estate on the New Jersey 
iines was almost exclusively in satisfaction of mortgages 
existing on property heretofore purchased by the United 
Companies. 

“The outlay upon branch roads represents mainly an in- 
crease of facilities upon the Lewisburg, Centre & Spruce 
Creek road, and the purchase of additional rightof way, and 
construction of s dings upon other lateral lines. 

‘The amount required for construction purposes in 1879 
will be greater than in 1878, as it is proposed to increase the 
terminal facilities at Jersey City by altering and extending 
the present piers and constructing a new pier and grain ele- 
vator on the Harsimus Cove property. The outlay for this 
has been postponed from time to time, but the period now 
seems to have arrived when your interests require this ex- 
penditure, not only to place your lines on an equality with 
competitors, but to secure facilities for a more prompt and 
economical handling of freights at that important point, 
and thus obtain increased earnings from your equipment. 
[tis believed that in this way the capacity of your railways 
can be increased te a greater extent than by an investment 
of the same amount in additional equipment, or in any other 
form. 

“Tt is also proposed to construct Fane and dock, with the 
necessary side tracks, on the old Navy-Yard property at 
Philadelphia. This will enable the company to dispense 
with the use of the private wharves and property now 
rented immediately adjacent thereto, and thus save a large 
annual rental paid therefor, 

* The improvement of the Philadelphia Division will also 
be continued at a point known as Valley Creek, where the 
present abrupt curvature of the line, and the character of 
the large bridge, interfere with a proper economy in the 
movement of the traffic. 

‘The debt due the state of Pennsyivania on account of the 
purchase of the Main Line was reduced in 1878 by the pay- 
ment of #234,286.93, which was charged to capital account. 
The remainder of the 460,000 annual payment to the state 
being #225,713.07, and representing interest, was charged, 
as above stated, directly to income account for the year. 

* At the close of 1877, the bills payable of the company 
amounted to #1,500,000, and of the Pennsylvania Company, 
to $2,933,699.99,an aggregate of $4,433,699.99. The floating 
debt of the latter company, as hereinafter stated, has been 
entirely paid off, and that of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company reduced to %950,000—making a total reduction 
during the year of 83,483,699.99. 

“In pursuance of the provisions of the consolidated mort- 
gage of the company, the sum of $100,000 was set apart and 
appropriated on the Ist day of July last, out of the net in- 
come, to the purchase of outstanding bonds by that 
mortgage and entitled to the security of the. covenants 
therein in relation to a sinking fund. Bonds of the par 
value of $105,000 were thus purchased, and after being can- 
celed, were delivered to the Trustees under the stipulations 
of said mortgage. This reduction appears in the Treasurer’s 
geveral account. 

‘During the past year the United New Jersey Railroad 
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| & Canal Company delivered to your company $841,000 of 
6 per cent. bonds to provide for $450,000 of the bonds of the 
New Jersey Rail & Transportation Company, matur- 
ing Aug. 1, 1878, and to reimburse your company for the 
yment of $391,000 of the bonds of the Guedes Amboy 
ilroad & Transportation Company that had matured. 


| The bonds for $841,000 were sold, mee the premium received | 


| thereon credited to the income from securities owned by 
| the United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company for the 
| year 1878. 


“The amount of bonds at their par value in the sinking | 


fund for the redemption of the classes of bonds issued by the 
several Companies forming the United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Company is $1,183,600. This investient is an 
sented by an issue of bo..ds under the general mortgage of 
|e company, in accordance with the terms of the 
| lease. 
| ‘Under the several car trusts, referred to in the last re- 
port, including those connected with the purchase of the Em- 
ire Line, there has been placed upon your lines east of 
| Pittsburgh 3,500 eight-wheeled coal cars, 3,406 box and 
other freight cars and 1,5U8 oil-tank cars; and upon the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, 1,000 box cars 
—in all 9,214 cats.” 
The cost of these cars was $5,034,000, of which %585,000 

| was for the lines west of Pittsburgh. The certificates paid 
and canceled, in addition to interest paid, are thus far 
| $1,173,000, leaving #8,860,000 outstanding. 

| Results have fully justified the purchase of the Empire 
Line. 

| The general statement for all the lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie is as follows : 





78, 1877 Inc, or Dec, P. e, 

| Gross earnings $31,636,735 $31,117,146 $519,589 1.7 

| Expenses... 18,468,004 19,088.467 DD, 550/473 2.9 

| Net earnings... $13,167,741 $12,088,679 I. $1,079,062 -8.9 
Rentals and interest 

on equipment 1,684, 190 1,904,261 D. 220,071 11.6 

Net halance $11,483,551 $10,184,418 1, $1,200,133 12.8 


The percentage of expenses to gross earnings on the various 
| lines was as follows : 





1878. 1877, 1876, 
| Pennsylvania R. R., main line only....... 52.01 WAT 58.70 
| Pennsylvania R. R., including branches.. 53,75 56.65 59,90 
United N. J., excluding canal........ 5 69.50 58,30 
United N. J., including canal........ 71.30 56.90 
|. Delaware & Raritan Canal 53.30 59.40 
Philadelphia & Erie...,.........seceeeseres 64.60 65.27 
The traftic ot these lines was as follows: 
Passengers carried: 
1878, 1877 Inc. or Dee. P. «, 


| Main Line and 


branches .. 5,205,737 5.120.931 1. SRO LS 

United New 

Jersey a 7.127.224 - 7,384,725 D. 267,501 33.7 

Phila, & Erie 450,344 493,176 D. 33,832 6.0 
Total .... 12,792,305 18,007,882 D. 215,587.77 


Passenger mileage: 
Main Line and 


branches... .. 142,036,106 145,158,521 D. 1,117,415 0.8 
United New 
Jersey... .... 139,245,413 143,132,968 D. 3,887,555 °%.7 
Phila. & Erie 11,444,005 12,466,241 D. 1.022.236 8.2 
Total .... 292,725,424 208,752,720 D 6,027,206 20 


Tons freight carried: 
Main Line and 








branches. 10,946,752 9,738,205 1. 1,208,457 12.4 

United New 

JOrsey... 0. 3,840,220 3,962,523 D. 122,204 3.1 

Phila. & Erie. 2,810,466 9,681,450 1. 129,016 4.8 

Del. & Raritan 

Canal a 1,524,530 "023,442 D. 4UBR, 014 24.7 
Total.. . 19,121,977 18,405,711 I. 716,266 4.9 


Tonnage mileage: 
Main Line and 

branches... .1,742,003,131 
United New 


Jersey... 
Phila. & Erie 


1,494,708,198 1. 287,204,035 15.0 


255,027,095 256,134,099 D, 1,007,004 0.4 





381,300,202 335,727,141 1. 45,573,061 13.6 

Del. & Raritan 
Canal 63,477,228 93,800,450 D, 82.3 
Total... ..2,431,807;656 2,180,450,888 I, 251,347,768 11.5 


Of the tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad and its 
branches, 5,007,811 tons were coal, an increase of a little 
over 1 per cent. The average rates on this traffic were, in 
cents, as follows: , 





“In connection with the passenger business, it may be 
stated that during 1878 there were handled 972,008 pieces 
of baggage, as against 892,420 in 1877, and that but one 
piece was actually lost during the year. The entire pay 
ments for baggage destroyed or unaccounted for were 
$603.27.” * * % % 

“Of the 10,946,752 tons of freight moved upon the Main 
Line, 1,738,543 were through, and 9,208,209 local; the vol 
ume of east-bound tonnage was more than double that of 
west-bound; there was also a marked improvement in local 
freight. Although the bituminous coal traffic shows a small 
reduction as compared with 1877, yet in east-bound coke 
there was an increase of 60,064 tons, and in oil shipments an 
increase of 865,687 barrels. 

“The maintenance of way expenses have been materially 
decreased during the year, notwithstanding the road-bed 
and track between Pittsburgh and New York continue to 
show a marked improvement, 

“There were used in renewals on the Main Line and 
branches 5,019 tons of steel rail and 375,859 cross-ties, and 
extensive repairs were made to bridges. 

“The half round-house for the use of passenger engines at 
Thirty-third street, and the shops for repair at Twenty 
eighth street, in the city of Pittsburgh, were completed, the 
building of which was rendered necessary by the destruction 
of the shops and engine-houses at this point in the riots of 
1877. 


“There were rebuilt in the shops of the company LO en- 
gines, 1 passenger car, 6 postal cars, 716 box cars and 342 
gondola cars. 

‘On the New Jersey Division there was a decrease in ex- 
penses in all departments of the service, due to the improve- 
ment effected inthe condition of the road-bed and equip 
ment. There were used thereon 2,140 tons of steel rail and 
163,866 cross-ties. , 

‘In through freight upon that division, both east and 
west, there was a large increase, but in local freight a de- 


crease. 
‘On the Philadelphia & Erie Division the road-bed and 





asset of your company, and will, in the future, be repre- | 


Penna, R.R, United N.J., Phil. & Erie, Total. 

Passenger 1,055 miles. 373 miles 288 miles. 1,716 miles. 

mile: 1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 1878, 1877. 
Receipt... 2.357 2.36% 2.201 2.225 3.020 2.989 2.400 2.423 
Cost... 1.703 1.751 1.521 1.670 3,048 3,444 1.712 1.754 
re 0.564 0.612 0,680 0.555 *0.019 70.455 0,597 0.589 | 
Ton mile: 
Receipt... 0.918 0.980 1.436 1510 0,628 0.786 0,939 1.013 
Cost....... 0.483 0.552 1.052 1.159 0.445 0.483 0.535 0.615 
Net... 0.435 0.4298 0.384 0.351 0.1838 0.308 0.304 0.308 

* Loss. 
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equipment were fully maintained throughout the year, and 
there were used in renewals 6,218 tons of steel rail and 
134.990 cross-ties, 
‘There was a large increase in through east-bound, but a 

| falling off in west-bound freights; in local freight, an in- 
crease ; in west-bound, a decrease. 

_ “Itis very gratifying to note an increase of 1849 per cent. 
| in the average loads of engines, and an increase-in their mile- 
| age—two items that materially affect the cost of transporta- 
| tion 
| “It will be observed that the general account of the Treas- 
| urer, and also the General Manager's report, show a reduc- 
| tion in the number of locomotives and cars owned by the 
company, as compared with the statements of the previous 
| year, the value, however, ewes | the same. This is ex- 
| plained by the fact that through the great improvements 
| made in the construction of your equipment, and the adop- 
tion of a uniform standard for all its parts, the capacity of 
your engines and cars has been increased, and a much larger’ 
tonnage moved with a less number of engines; this, in con- 
nection with the large and judicious expenditures in the im- 
provement of the road-bed and superstructure, all of which 
have been charged to expenses, has enabled the company to 
dispense with the use of engines below the standard, thus re- 
ducing the absolute number without impairing the effective 
value of your equipment, and securing the marked economy 
in the cost of hauling the traffic already noted.” 


CONTROLLED COMPANIES, 

The Pennsylvania Canal Company earned &289,453.81 
gross, and &134,165.37 net. Interest exceeded net earnings, 
showing a loss of $50,234.63. 

The Susquehanna Coal Company .mined 422,340 tons of 
coal; earned $1,812,528.40 gross and *245,566,18 net, show- 
= profit of $28,515.88 over all charges, 

he Summit Branch Company mined 260,600 tons coal; 
earned *1,062,679.61 gross a $137,554.58 net, making a 
profit of 847,449.26 over all charges, 

The Lykens Valley Company mined 112,095 tons coal: 
earned $392,841.15, but showed a net loss of 822,386.01, 

The Mineral Railroad & Mining Company, on a produc- 
tion of 285,777 tons coal, earned &857,047.80, leaving a 
profit of 861,699.24 for the year. 

The coal companies all show a gain for the year which 
does not, however, balance losses on transportation of coal, 

The operations of the controlled railroad lines may be 
briefly expressed as follows: 


Profit or loss, 

after paying 

all charges. 
Prof, $24,807.40 
Loss. 182,260.65 


Gross earnings. 
Northern Central, .83,725,456,90 
Balt. & Potomac. . 639,007 40 


Net earnings. 
$1,118,950.60 
92,911.11 





Rich. & Danville 1,522, 401.05 7,409.23 Loss. 72,836.37 
Cumberland Valley = 536,410,91 224,985.02 Prof. 7,636.41 
Allegheny Valley... 1,010,222.15 915,726.57 Loss. 698,396.07 
Pitts., Virginia & 

Charleston 135,445.50 52,148.00 Loss, 74,768.66 
West Jersey..... 541,678.10 02,084,709 Prof, 6,241.78 
Camden & Phila. 

Ferry.......+.++. 133,023.20 48,066.30 Prof, 35,893.57 


Included in charges on the Cumberland Valley road are 
10 per cent. dividends on the stock, 


LINES WEST OF PITTSBURGH, 

The earnings of all the lines worked and controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Company were as follows: 

L878. 1877. Inc, or Dee, P. 

$23,790,228 $25,042,574 1. $747,654 42 

15,184,805 15,044,082 [, 


Gross earnines 4 
Expenses... 139,825 0.0 
$8,605, 


23) $7,007,502 
7 621,234 





Net earnings. I. $607,831 7.6 
5 


Rentals and all charges 7.025.074 D. 304,440 5.8 
Surplus,.... $084, 1A $71,018 I $912,271 
The traffic of these lines was as follows: 
187TH 1877. Increase, P. e, 

Passengers = car- 

ried. 8.041.674 7,758,128 28K] 4.7 
Passenger mile 

age.... 247,275 166 244,544,440 2.930,726 1.2 
Tons 


freight car 
rie« , 16,871,857 


. 14,870,584 
Tonnage mileage .1,814,100,152 


1,450, 762,931 


2,001,453 14.5 
B54,537,221 24.2 

In addition to these lines directly worked there are other 
lines guaranteed or controlled, including the St, Louis, Van- 
dalia & Terre Haute, Indianapolis & St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute, Grand Rapids & Indiana, Cincinnati, 
Richmond & Fort Wayne, and Cleveland, Mount Vernon & 
Delaware, the results of whose workings were as follows: 


1878, 1877. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 

Gross earnings $4,548,040 F4.545,515 , 84 1.2 
Expenses, coe 4,487,405 %.151,031 1. 806,874 1.8 
Net earnings $011,244 $1,212,284 =D. $401,040 24.8 

| Rentals and int 1,900,857 1,024,582 D. 14,525 ren 
Loss $008,618 $712,098 1, $286,515 40.2 


The proportion of loss borne by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for 1878 was $540,208.22, of which $272,589.52 is re 
presented by Grand Rapids & Indiana coupons, a good as- 
; set. This leaves the net profit for the year $716,520.07. 
|} “The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, being the owner 
jot the entire share capital of the Pennsylvania Company, 

aud your board considering that the interests of the com- 
| pany would be best promoted by maintaining that organiza- 
| tion on a financial basis that would enable it to discharge the 
functions for which it was organized, authorized the #7,000,- 
| 000 of 6 per cent. bonds of the Pennsylvania Company, 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to be can 

celed by satisfying the mortgage securing the same, and 
substituting therefor 70 judgment bonds of 4100,000 each. 
In order to afford to the Pennsylvania Company a larger 
working capital, and to enable it to make the necessary bet 

terments upon its properties and leased lines, without incur 

ring floating debt, the interest on the seven millions of bonds 
referred to for the year 1878 was not demanded of that 
wo + 

“Inthe last aunual report it was stated that the bills 
myabie of the Pennsylvania Company amounted to 
| $2,033,609.90, During the year just closed this debt 
has been paid off, and the Pennsylvania Company 

To secure this result the Pennsy!l- 








has now no floating debt. 
vania Railroad Company purchased from the Pennsylvania 
Company at their par value, %1,700,000 of its 6 per cent. 
bonds, secured by the pledge of the oetes guaranteed stock 
of the Pittsburgh. Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Com- 
pany, and exchanged %1,112,000 of the six per cent. bonds 
of the Northern Central Railway Company for the follow 
ing securities; 10,391 shares Columbus & Xenia Railroad 
Company's stock; 564 shares Little Miami Kailroad Com- 
pany’s stock; 2,474 shares Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi 
cago Railway Company's special guaranteed stock; 150 
bonds, £1,000 each, American Bottom Lime & Marbk 
Company; 80 bonds, 1,000) each, Cleveland & Pitts 
burgh Railroad nme oe 

With the proceeds of the above securities, amounting to 
#2,700,000, and with *&233,699.99 of its other resources, the 
Pennsylvania Company was enabled to retire the whole of 
its floating debt as above stated, The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company thus became the owners of the entire issue of 
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$8,200,000 of the six per cent. bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Company, secured by the ot “nee 000 of the special 
guaranteed stock of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 


Railway Company. 

“Under the oj ion of the sin! fund for the redemp- 
tion of these bonds, which was descri in the last annual 
peeks gage were purchased and canceled prior to Dec. 

“ The sum of $214,200 was into sinking funds during 
1878 for the redemption of existing mortgages on the leased 
lines west of Pittsburgh. Of this amount $104,100 were 

»aid into the fund provided for the extinguishment of the 
rst and second-mo bonds, of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago way Company. The aggregate 
amount of these bonds redee is $2,289,500, and 
the annual payments refeered to will ultimately extiaguish 
the residue amounting to $8,170,500, and as no new bonds 
are issued in lieu thereof, the result, upon their ultimate | 
payment, will be a large reduction the fixed rental of this 
woperty. . 
a Ju the year $1,936,000 of the coupon bonds of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Company have | 
been converted into registered bonds, in accordance with the | 
authority conferred by act of Assembly and the notice given | 
by the Trugtees. This privilege seems to have met the needs of | 
permanent investors, who are availing themselves of it. 
The h. ders of the 7 per cent coupon bonds of the Steuben- | 
ville & Indiana Railroad Company, known as Newark Di- | 
vision bonds, are also availing themselves of the privilege | 
to exchange them for the consolidated mortgage coupon | 
bonds, | 

“The amount expended for betterment purposes during | 
the year on all the above lines was #810,759.84, the prin- | 
cipal item of which was the cost of 1,500 new sreight care | 
built for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago ilway, | 
at a cost of $660,000; the remaining items were for new | 
sidings, station-houses and other improvements on your | 
leased lines. 

“The Pennsylvania Company received on account thereof | 
and of expenditures formerly made, 8962,242.20, leaving a 
balance still due that company of $186,189.44. 

‘During the past year the policy of improving and ad- | 
vancing the efficiency of your Western lines was continued, | 
the good effect of which is directly reflected in the net earn- | 
ings obtained upon the low rates now proveas. All of the | 
main line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway 
is now laid with steel, and there remain but 61 miles of iron | 
in the main track of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Railway, and 17 miles of iron in the main line of the Cleve- | 
land & Pittsburgh Railroad, During the year there was | 
laid 20,188 tons of steel and 12,135 tons of iron rail in the 
renewal of all the lines west of Pittsburgh in which your | 
company is interested by ownership, lease or other control. | 
During the month of September the lines west of Pittsburgh | 
were subjected to exceptionally severe storms, which caused | 
considerable and inaterially increased the cost of | 
repairs. 

“The aggregate amount of steel vail laid on the lines | 
owned, cont or operated My, the company east and west 
of Pitts in 1878 was 45,572 tons,” 

The Northwestern Ohio Company has bought the interest 
of the city of Toledo, completing and consolidating the 
Pennsylvania Company’s branch to Toledo. 





it is beginning to claim the serious attention of the general 
ublic. It cannot be expected that any subject so vast in 
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tion interests of the country, is one of such magnitude that | management.of insurance.against loss or damage by fire to 


ene yet of the company or of other corporations man- 
aged or controlled by it, and also with the management of 


ts bearings upon general interests can be properly under- | the insurance fund.” 


stood without that serious investigation and thought neces- | 


The insurance fund now has securities and cash valued at 


sary to a proper understanding of a matter so important and | $593,874. 


intricate. The various legislative remedies so often proposed | 
to correct what are conceived to be public wron 
erally based on some private grievance, and being framed | 
without proper knowledge, often do violence to the very in- 
terests they are intended to protect; it is therefore to be | 


‘It is proposed through the Insurance Department.to con- 


are gen- | centrate in one organization the supervision and manage- 


ment of the insurance, not only upon your own line, but 
upon other lines controlled by the company, under the be- 
lief that in this way greater efficiency and economy can be 


earnestly hoped that the best intelligence of the country may | obtained. 


be invoked upon this matter before any hasty conclusion, | 
leading to unwise legislation, is reached. 

‘** Another phase of the same question has presented it- 
self in Pennsylvania, where a suit is now ‘pending against 
the company and others in connection with the transporta- 


tion of oil to the seaboard. The position the WP neem has | 
1 


assumed in the management of this traffic was deemed nec- 
essary for the protection of its interests against competitive 
lines ai d organizations operating under authority of other 
states. It is hoped that some general agreement or plan may 
be reached that will properly protect your interest in the 
transportation of this product, and, at the same time, relieve 
any iudividual grievances that may exist. 

“The suits brought by shippers of freight against the 


county of Allegheny to determine its liability for losses | 


caused by the riots which occurred in Pittsburgh in July, 
1877, are being pressed to a final decision. Verdicts having 
been rendered against the county in two test suits tried in 
Beaver County in May, 1878, writs of error were taken by 
the county to the Supreme Court, where the cases are now 
ending. The result of these cases will determine the liabil- 
ty of Allegheny County for the losses incurred by your com- 
pany, 

‘* The Board have since your last meeting created a Stand- 


ing Committee on Supplies and a Standing Committee on In- | 


surance, for the purpose of securing a more effective man 


agementof your business. The former is charged with the | 


general supervision of the purchase of all material and sup- 


plies for the use of the company, and the latter with the’ 


GENERAL 
The general account is as follows : 
Liabilities 


To capital stock * : 
To first-mortgage bonds due 1880... Lab aer 


‘John D. Taylor was elected Treasurer of the Company 


| on the 10th of April, 1878, to fill the vacancy caused by the 


retirement of Bayard Butler from that position on account 
of ill health. 

“On the 26th of September, 1878, your company sus 
tained a severe loss by the death of George W. Barker, Su- 
perintendent of the New York Division. Mr. Barker had 
rendered long and faithful service in connection with the 
United Railroads of New Jersey, and by his ability and 
strict attention to duty, secured the esteem and. confidence 
of all with whom he was associated. To fill the vacancy 
James McCrea was transferred from the superintendency of 
the Middle Division of the Main Line, on Oct. 15,1878. 8. M. 
Prevost, who had had much experience in the service of the 
company, was appointed to fill the vacancy in thé Middle 
Division. 

“J. McC, Creighton, formerly Superintendent of the West 
Pennsylvania Division, was appointed Manager of the Em- 
= Line, to take effect Jan. 1, 1879, in place of Frank J. 
firth, resigned, * * * * 

‘* The board having tendered to the President, in Novem- 
ber last, a leave of absence of rest and recreation, he is now 
abroad, and his return is expected in the course of a few 
months. 

‘* The board take this opportunity to express their thanks 
to the officers and employés for the fidelity and ability with 
which the duties intrusted to them have been discharged, 
and to which the economies effected during the past year 
have been chiefly due.” 


ACCOUNT. 


-During year 1878 
ne. Dee 
$68,870,200.00 
. §4,970,000.00 


To general mortgage bonds due 1910.... endgame Des ser etes $8 ". 19,999,760.00 ‘wal omica title 


To consolidated mortgage bonds due 1905 
To navy yard mortgage registered bonds due 1881....... 


29,145,000,00 


$195.000,00 
1:600.000.00 a 


To lien of the state upon the public works between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, bearing 5 percent. interest, payable in annual instal 
ments of $460,000, applicable first to the interest, and the remainder 


to principal ; the original amount of which was $7,500,000 
To mortgages and ground rents payable as 


Accounts payable, viz 
‘To passenger and freight balances due other roads.,... 


‘To bills payable ree 

‘To cash dividend due to stockholders unpaid. 

To dividend scrio of December, 1873, outstanding..... 
To sundry accounts due other roads 


zo pap rolls and vouchers for December, 1878, due in January, 187 


734,286,054 


$.3357, 823.358 
l 17,297.00 


‘ 
294,279.91 
——————-— 60,746,863.29 


$427.699.51 
2,.294.704,75 
950,000.00 
110,571.50 
2,128,61 
1,803,740, 56 
— 5, 778,844.03 


$260,159.05 . 
é 207.4 8.58 
550,000.00 


HO 070.25 


rewic y y _ & , | To appraised value of securities owned by the United New Jersey Rail 
The ine of -the old Manastield, Cold Water & Lake row! & Canal Company and transferred with the lease of the v. orks 


— Railroad has been transferred to two corporations | 
—one in Michigan, covering the road from Monteith to the | 
Ohio state line, under the name of the Allegan & Southeast 
ern Railread Company, and the other, in Ohio, covering the | 
road-bed, right of way, ete., from Tiffin to the Michigan 
state line, under the name of the Titln & Northwestern 
Railroad Company. 

Reference is made to the witinished litigation over the 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, and to that over the | 
guarantees of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute lease. 

The summary for all lines, east and west of Pittsburgh, is 
as follows: 





L878. 1877. 
Passenger mileage.... ........ .... 540,000,000 543,007,670 
Tonnage mileage................... 4,245,907,808  4,640,222,819 
Gross earnings... .......6.....6- .. $55,426,962,03 $4, 159,720.53 
TERS GBs ce sccccresecccssens ... §8,611,094,090 — 34,022.320.40 
Net earnings...............00. $21,815,028.84  $20,137,390.03 


GENERAL REMARKS, , 

* In accordance with a resolution adopted by a stock vote 
of the shareholders on the 26th day of March last, your 
board have created a trust, having for its object the pur- 
chase from time to time of the bands and shares of other 
companies which are guaran by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. The details of the trust are fully set forth 
in the printed copy attached to this report. The appropria- 
tion for the months of November and December, amount- 
ing to $100,000, has been invested in securities yielding a 
large annual income upon their cost. The account of the 
mangers has been a by Israel H. Johnson and William 
©, Longstreth, the two stockholders selected under the eighth 
section of the trust, and their certificate of the correctness of 
the account hereto appended, filed with the Secretary of the 
bey | 

“In pursuance of the power conferred by the stockhold- | 
ers, the board at the meeting in November, 1878, passed a 
resolution rescinding their action in reference to the pay- 
ment of quarterly dividends, and providing that hereafter 
dividends should be dec semi-annually, in May and No- 
vember, as provided in the charter. It was gratifying to 
your directors to feel assured that the Guentiel’ condition of 
the company warranted the resumption of dividends in No- 
vember last, and they hope that the present economies ob- 
taining in the management of your various properties, and 
the determination not to assume any further large or ex 
tended obligations, with the continuance of friendly rela 
tions between the various railroad interests of the country, | 
will furnish a reasonable assurance that dividends can be | 
maintained, } 

“ The arrangement referred to in the last annual report as | 
having beeu made on the first of July, 1877, between the 
four trunk-lines, for the division of competitive west-bound 
freight outof New York, has been continued with beneficial 
results not only to the railroad interests, but has also been 
productive of manifest advantage to the general traffic of 
the country in preventing the rapid fluctuation of rates, 
which is so injurious to the true Seerente of trade. This 
plan has proven so satisfactory in its workings, that there is 
good reason to — that the differences from time to time 
Sppearing may be harmonized and the arrangement main- | 

ained, 

“Several meetings have been held by the officers manag- 
ing the principal western lines, for the purpose of effecting 
some arrangement, similar in its nore features to the one 
just referred to, in regard to east-bound traffic, with a view 
to harmonizing conflicting interests at the principal trade 
centres in the west, and thus affording to shippers uniform, | 
steady and reasonable rates, and securing a fair return upon 
capital invested. It is confident] — that some satis- 
factory plan will soon be reached for effecting this result. 

* The subject of the —— adjustment of rates, both for 
the protection of the public and the railroad and transporta- 














OER FIRED 


3.805,584.60 


To equipment of road and capai owned by the United New Jersey Rail- 


road & Canal Conmgpany and transferred with the lease of the works 


of that company , 
To balance to credit of protit and loss 


Less amount of decrease 
Total amount of increase 


Assets, 


3,789, 754.53 Dexia 
4,057,815.14 Be FS ET 
$147.139,062,49 $2,066,662. 44 $1,489,284.65 
1,480,264 65 
$557,377.79 
—During year 1878,-—- 
Ine. Dec 


By balance standing on the books of the company for the construction 
of the railroad between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, including 


branches to Indiana, Hollidaysburg and Morrison's Cove, 


also 


branch to connect with the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Rail 


road ; also bridge over the Susquehanna River at Columbia, 


and 


branch from Columbia to York, in all 349 52-100 miles, and cost of 
stations, warehouses and shops, on the whole road from Philadelphia 


to Pittsburgh........ 


By balance standing on the books of ‘the company for the purchase of 


Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad.... ‘ 


By balance to debit of equipment of road, consisting of 887 locomo 


$24,565,600.98 $197,393.99 ..... 


5,875, 733,43 


tives, 517 passenger cars, 172 baggage, mail and express cars, 16,1721 
freight cars and 1,558 road cars, including shop machinery, and also 
including equipment of canal, consisting of schooners, barges and 


tugs... ph ote aa 04 a eon ere st te neneene 
By cost of real estate of the company and telegraph line 


cluding wharves and grain elevator......... 


By extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad to the Delaware River, in 


17,515,296.99 42,727.27 
9,264,866. 66 78,978.27 
4,870.99 


2,070,098.15 


Total amount charged to construction, ouipenest and real estate ac 


counts for the railroads between Philac 


elphia and Pittsburgh, com 


wising 1,084 55-100 miles of single track (exclusive of Harrisburg & 
Lancaster Railroad, 98 17-100 miles), including sidings, stations, 
warehouses, shops and shop machinery, telegraph hnes, canal equip 


ment, ete., etc. 


By cost of bonds of railroad corporations,............. 
By cost of capital stocks of railroad corporations................ 


Cost of bonds and stocks of municipal corporations, coal companies, 
canal companies and bridge companies, and investinents not other- 


wise enumerated. ... ; 


Total cost of bonds and stocks belonging to the company. 


By managers of trust created by Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Oct, 9, 1878 TEP ELT ULE eek ett 
By insurance fund..... odoanerscusasee a 
By mortgages and ground rents, receivable... 


By amount expended for the purer of anthracite coal lands, Hazle 


ton, Hamilton, Eastwick and other tracts........ ........... 


By appraised value of securities owned by the United New Jersey Rail 
Pe Canal Company, and transferred with the lease of the works 


roac 
of that company.... 


$58,787 ,686.21 


$30, 467,892.07 
27,098, 889.92 


318,320.00 
1,164,090,.00 


9,103,728.74 138,041.50 


#66,570,510.73 


100,000.00 100,000.00 

RGO0O.00 . ...0cecccces etiakiae 
133,905.00 ....2.+sve0e 57,083.31 
792,096. 86 17,021.14 


3,895 ,584.60 


By a of road and canal owned by the United New Jersey Rail 


road 
of that company... resin 


By amount of fuel and materials on hand for repairs to locomotives, 


cars and maintenance of way, viz.: 
For the Pennsylvania Railroad 
For United New Jersey Railroad & Canal........ 
For Philadelphia & Erie Railroad 


By amount of bills and accounts receivable, and amounts due from 


: Canal Company, and transferred with the lease of the works 


3,789,754.53 157,725.00 


$998,447.24 oe ee 627,838.37 
og PLE 115,506.75 
194,* 72.68 1,690,033.08 68,234.74 


other roads, including advances made to railroad corporations for 


construction and purchase of equipment used on their lines. viz: 





Philadelphia & Erie Railroad Company................... ssceeees . $317,454.53 “% nh 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company, construction. ... 218,445.17 40 $38,590.05 
* = " sinking fund and 
redemption DOO oes cos csiasdeeaes id epaaidehaaes> dace 786,890.00 ong 80,080.00 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company, real estate 393,382.89 $6,606.70 ~ delhdickcccceers 
Co. oaks in SGRRENET Fees ETN ka bebe atch occeere 5,542,824.32 202,378.83 ...... od 
a 7,258,996.91 
By cash balance in hands of the Joint Stock Bank, London, and other 
parties to pay coupons due in January, 1879................ Fy et. BR me ee 10 010.37 
By cash balance in hands of freight and passenger agente.... ......... $1,565,766.92 161,857.42 
By cash balance in hands of treasurer. .............ceecee cece eee enes (ie i eal. 4 baa oonesié 194,088.66 
—_—_— _—S 2,823,538.63 ..... pitied dis ae ceoeeed , 
$147,139,062.49 $2,243,455.11 $1,666,077.32 
Less amount of decrease... Eo a eee eer 
Total amount of increase. ..,.....,.. 6.66. e cee veeeneneee $577,377.79  ....-000 eevee 









